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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. much resembled in features and disposition 
Biographie de Napoléon Louis Bonaparte.\(ceur); and passed his summers with his mo- 
Extrait de la Biographie des Hommes du, ther, now designated Duchess of St. Leu, at 
Jour. Pp. 30. A Paris, 1836. De Vimpri-} Arenenberg, the estate which she had pur- 
merie de Poussielgue. }chased in Switzerland, and where she is now, 
Relation de l’Enterprise du Prince Napoléon we are told, in a state of health which points to 
Louis, et Motifs que Uy ont déterminé. Par | a speedy grave. 
le Vicomte F. de Persigny, Aid-de-camp du} In 1830, we tind him in Italy, and so deeply 
Prince dans la Journée du 30 Octobre, 1836.| involved in insurrectionary movements,*as to 
Pp. 48. Londres, 1837. Imprimé par, be compelled to fly from the Roman police. 
Schultze and Co. | Having joined his brother, the revolt broke 
TuEsE two pamphlets have attracted our | out, and some desperate fighting ensued. The 
notice, as they relate to an individual whose} brother, however, died at Forli, and our hero 
recent exploits and movements have excited retreated for shelter to Ancona. The place 
much public attention. It is true that, with|was soon surrounded by the Austrian troops, 
the exception of their biographical traits, they | but he effected his escape in disguise; and the 
are of a strong political cast ; yet, as this scion | more readily as his mother had given out, and 
of the Napoleon family is a marked man, and ‘got it to be believed, that he had already fled 
one likely to figure on the: scene hereafter, and!to Greece. From Ancona he went to Paris, 
still more as he appears before us in the cha-'and announced himself, sans cérémonie, to 





racter of a /ittérateur, we think a short notice; Louis Philippe, who does not seem to have} 
of these pages mav be read with general in- been over well pleased either with the visit or 
terest. 

The tirst publication opeas with x glowing 
puuegyMe on Prince Napoleon Louis, evideutly 
weant as u preparation for, or aid te, his dash 
ing attempt at Strasburg; and, together with 


visitor, The king was not qnite ready to tra 
ternise with the principles of these Ptalian ve- 
volutions: and so Charles Louis was ordered 
to qui¢ France. Upon this, he wrote a lected 


tu his majesty, in which he * reconnaissait le 


every passage in both narratives, upholds him, 
to view as the perfect beau idéal of the “ Young 
France.”” His baptismal name of Charles Louis ' 
Napoleon has been changed to Napoleon Louis, 
and he is now esteemed the representative of 
the Bonaparte dynasty, agreeably to the de- 
cision of Napoleon, and an act of the senate.in 
the year XII. From these data we gather, 
that the imperial dynasty was limited to the 
issue of the emperor, the issue of Joseph, 
king of Spain, and the issue of Louis, king of 


roi comme représentant de la grande nation ; 
il sollicitait Vhonneur de servir dans les rangs 
de l'armée Francaise ; il se faisait gloire d’avoir 
embrassé en Italie la sainte cause de l’indé- 
pendance des peuples; il demandait a gnourir 
un jour en combattant pour la patrie.” To 
this no answer was returned; and he came to 
England, where he remained a short period, 
improving himself in various ways by observa- 
tion on foreign manners, manufactures, and 
affairs. 


Holland. Neither Lucien Bonaparte, who, In 1831 he returned to Switzerland, where a 
would never be a king, nor Jerome, who was secret deputation of the discontented Poles 
king of Westphalia, nor their children, were| waited upon him, with the request that he 
included. Thus, after the death of his elder| would put himself at the head of the nation in 
brother, and of the Duke of Reichstadt, the|arms, and lead the insurrection against the 
subject of these works became their apparent to | Russians. This office, prudential considerations 
all that might descend to the representative of | forced him to decline; but the offer shews that 
the imperial crown. ‘he even then occupied a station which caused 
He was born 20th April, 1808, the very|him to be looked up to as one in whom opposi- 
crisis of the highest exaltation of that gigantic | tion to the established order of things in Europe 
power; and his birth was celebrated with all| was likely to meet a friend and ally. 
the éclat so gratifying to the Parisian people. | 
Hle was inscribed, as just stated, in the im. | sented to have made him a still greater object 
perial dynasty, and when the Duke of Reich-| of jealousy to the sovereigns around, and he was 
stadt died, “ on ne sait de quelle mort” (p. 7, accordingly watched in every motion ; but his 
and a sinister insinuation), he, of course, took | tact and judgment taught him to defeat all the 
the Napoleonic position of that youthful prince. | arts and machinations of the espionage to which 


The death of the Duke of Reichstadt is repre- | 


meant ae 





He was educated by his mother, Hortense 
Beauharnais, the daughter of Josephine, and 
sister of Eugene, in a style of manly cultivation, 
as well as of sedulous attention to his mental 


qualities: and we are informed that his uncle, 


Napoleon, at his private repasts, used to be 
fond of seeing him and his brother, as children, 
and exercising them playfully in various modes 
calculated to develope their intellects. At seven 
years of age he was consequently, enthusiast- 
ically devoted to the emperor and to France. 

_ When a change came over the spirit of the 
Napoleon dream, he, like others of the race, 


| we are, throughout this sketch, repeating. 


he was exposed. Ie appeared to be intensely 
occupied with literary pursuits, and published 


\a pamphlet, entitled, ‘* Considérations Poli- 


tiques et Militaires sur la Suisse; which is 
said to afford proofs of indefatigable zeal in 
the studies of philosophy and political economy, 
and to display very high talent in the writer. 
It made a great sensation in Helvetia, and the 
author rose to envious popularity in that land. 
He also gave the world a ‘* Manuel d’Artil- 


lerie,” which is highly spoken of by his bio- 


graphers, whose sentiments, be it understood, 
He 


was obliged to leave the country. He wascon-|was nominated an honorary citizen of Thur- 
govie; a compliment previously paid to Ney, 
| Metternich, and Capo d’Istrias: and, in 1834, 


firmed at the cathedral of Augsburg, under 
the patronage of his uncle Eugene, whom he 





attained the rank of captain of the regiment of 
artillery of Berne. At the Weapon- shaws, 
and other public occasions, which are still the 
country customs, he figured as a distinguished 
actor ; and in gymnastics, rifle-shooting, &c. 
often bore off the prize. 

The first pamphlet concludes with a vivid 
reclamation against the exile of the Bonaparte 
family from France — dwells on their devoted- 
ness to it, and especially on the attachment of 
our hero ; — and predicts that he will, at some 
future day, serve in the French armies with 
éclat, and, if necessary, die the glorious death 
of a soldier citizen. 

Vicomte Persigny, besides a biography 
agreeing with the preceding, gives a detailed 
and very stirring account of the bold enterprise 
at Strasburg, on the 30th of October. From 
the statement, it appears that the insurrection. 
ists relied chiefly on the unpopularity of the 
king, which they concluded from the various 
attempts against his life ; on the strength of the 
republican party ;.and on the prestige whieh 
the name of Bonaparte would carry with it to 
the army. and the population, They justify the 
Meusure on the ground, that the revolution ot 
1830 did not restore the liberties of the people, 
but was merely a change of dynasty without 
benefit to the nation; and contend, that the 
various plots, risings, and conspiracies since 
then, demonstrate this to be the general feel- 
ing. The consequent discontent would be in 
their favour, and the representative of the 
new (Orleans) line would be as easily over- 
thrown as any former occupant of the throne. 
The pamphlet asserts, that if the king had 
fallen by the hands of Alibaud, the most fright- 
ful disorders would have ensued; and thence 
deduce their own right to plant a firmer and 
more popular leader at the head of affairs, 
whether republican, consular, or royal. In- 
duced by such representations and considera- 
tions, Napoleon Louis agreed to devote himself 
to this daring adventure. He thought that, 
owing to their recollections of his uncle, he 
could rely on the army of the Loire; and 
many officers repaired to him to concert 
the best steps to be taken to realise their 
project. The whole circumstances shew how 
easy it is to get up an emenle in France. 
In 1832, we are told they were equally ready 
to join in a similar attempt, if our hero had 
appeared in the character of lieut.-general of 
his cousin the Duke of Reichstadt, furnished 
with a simple letter from him as Napoleon IT. 
At all events, somebody was to be put forward 
to consolidate and represent the Democratic 
Principle in France; and whether in reality, 
or the mere pretence of ambition, hence the 
origin and ready accession of allies to all these 
movements in the neighbour country. M. 
Carrel was, it seems, consulted on this occa- 
sion, and confessed that he could not rally a 
single party (the republican). ‘* How, then, 
said he to the agent, could I rally all parties 
(comment me serait-il possible de les rallier 
tous ?)” 

Napoleon Louis, however, under some pre- 
text, went to Baden Baden, and the projet was 
matured with a “ great number of officers in 
the garrisons of Alsace and Lorraine.” He 
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then proceeded, on the 25th of September, “ to 
hunt in the principality of Hechingen ;"" ir 
reality, to meet his friends. But mishaps beset 
the very first arrangements. Three days he 
waited fruitlessly at the rendezvous ; and mat- 
ters were much disconcerted. At last, Lieut.- 
col, Pasquin, Col. Vaudrey, and others, entered 
into communication with him, and the dash was 
made. The public and newspaper accounts 
have made the world acquainted with the lead- 
ing incidents; and M. Persigny only enters 
more fully into the details, and recounts the 
accidents and fatalities by which the enterprise 
was frustrated. Irom his statements it would 
seem that it was all but completely successful. 
Before the conspirators emerged from their 
place of meeting, at day-break, on the moment- 
ous 30th (all the rest of the story putting us 
strongly in mind of the scenes in “ Venice 
Preserved’), their leader thus addressed 
them :— 

*¢ Voici, Messieurs, un moment solennel. 
Dans peu d’instans nous allons commencer une 
grande entreprise. Si nous réussissons, les bé- 
nédictions du peuple seront notre recompense ; 
mais, si nons échouons, le vulgaire nouns convrira 
de boue. On ne trouvera pas assez d’expres- 
sions pour peindre la folie, le ridicule de notre 
entreprise. (C'est li le martyre des temps mo- 
dernes. Nous le supporterons avec calme et 
résignation, Nous nous rapellerons la longue 
agonie de l'empereur & Sainte-Héléne. Les 
hommes de cour nous tiendront compte de nos 
efforts. Nous mourrons victime d’une grande 
cause. Le peuple Frangais nous plaindra.”’ 

Well, fail they did, and the sequel is gene- 
rally known. Napoleon Louis was sent to 
America under escort, whilst his associates 
were tried and miraculously acquitted. 

From America he very recently returned to 
England ; and from England, by means of per- 
sonating some one else, obtained a passport, 
took the steamer to Rotterdam, and has thence, 
as we see by the papers, made his way to 
Arenenberg. 

Since writing this sketch, we have had sent 
to us another small drochure. of 40 pages, 
Lettre du Prince Napoléon Louis Bonaparte a 
sa Mére, in which he recites his ‘* Malheurs,”’ 
in endeavouring faire “ envisager la cause 
Napoléonnienne comme la seule cause nationale 
en France, comme la seule cause civilisatrice en 
Europe,” &c. &c.; but we have no time to 
look over this personal narrative, and can 
only mention that the latest foreign notice 
we have seen of him is in ‘“¢ The Augsburg 
Gazette,” which, under the head of ‘ Ru- 
brique de Zurich,” claims him as a citizen 
of Thurgovie, and denies the right of the 
French ambassador to demand his expulsion 
from independent Switzerland, and the more 
especially as his associates were acquitted. The 
** Morning Post’ of the 14th, states that he 
reached his mother’s chateau on the 5th instant, 
where his presence was a great consolation to her ; 
and what is rather surprising from a journal of 
its politics, talks of possible circumstances en- 
abling him ‘to call forth the unanimous ener- 
gies of a glory-thirsty and generous people, by 
skilfully turning into account those magic * Na- 
- poleonian Souvenirs,’ in order that they may 
(as on the foundation of the imperial dynasty) 
attain once again that sublime desideratum in 
the political world, viz. ‘an unequivocal and 
satisfactory amalgamation of all parties ;’ and 
by such a means, to consolidate exemplarily, 
upon a sympathetic and adamantine basis, the 
true national interests of the most preponder- 
ating constitutional government onthe Conti- 
nent.” 





The language is foreign, but the ‘* Morning 
Post” is the published authority. 








Kindness in Women. Tales, by Thomas Haynes 
Bayly. 3vols.12mo. London, 1837. Bentley. 
No one can forget the charm of Mr. Bayly’s 
exquisite ballads — simple, natural, they came 
to the general heart, because they expressed 
the general feeling. ‘‘ One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin;” and that one 
touch was the secret of his popularity. The 
charm pervades the present work. ‘The story 
of “ Kate Leslie” is told with the most touching 
pathos, and her character sustained in all its 
womanly beauty to the last. Mr. Bayly has 
succeeded in throwing a charming familiarity 
around his locale. We become quite acquainted 
with the parsonage, its green lawn, and little 
fountain. We shall not, however, break in 
upon the progress of the narrative, but select 

a very pathetic episode :— 

The Strong Man of the Fair.—‘* The poor 
hoy, for he really looked little more, proceeded 
to realise all the promises made in his printed 
bills. Prodigious were the weights he raised ; 
and some that it was utterly impossible for him 
to move from the earth, were placed upon him ; 
and though they did not crush him, his suffer- 
ings must have been acute, and he bore them 
without flinching. Large and muscular though 
his frame appeared, his fair countenance was 
that of a stripling ; light hair curled round his 
forehead, now bathed with the dews of over- 


exertion, and on his cheek there was either | 


the hectic of ill health, or a spot of rouge, ill 
put on, to imitate youth’s roses. In every 
pause there was a short dry cough, never to be 
mistaken by one who has heard that fatal 
signal by his own fireside: but he still pro- 
ceeded with his task, though each new effort 
was more difficult and painful than the last. 
At length but one feat remained to be per- 
formed ; but it required more exertion and en- 
durance than all the rest. His legs were to be 
fastened to an upright pillar, and when his 
body was in a horizontal position, all the 
weights which he had raised singly were to be 


rrr by him in one accumulated mass. | 
Th 


astily rose to leave the booth; but just as 
the exhibitor was preparing himself for the 
effort, a little boy ran to him on the stage, and 
whispered something in his ear. The young 
man clasped his hands, kissed the child, and 
then looked wildly and wistfully on - those 
around him; and when the person who had 
assisted him prepared to put the fastenings on 
his feet, he started back, and I heard him say, 
in a low voice, * No, no, I can do no more! 
Therese—I must go to her ; she will die,—she 
will die!’ His rough companion made some 
hasty answer; and he then pressed his hands 
firmly on his forehead, and leaned against the 
side of the stage, apparently in a state of ex- 
haustion. I would gladly have seen the cur- 
tain fall; but those who, like myself, had paid 
their money at the door, expected to have their 
money’s worth ; and, after a very brief pause, 
loud shouts were raised, and the last act of the 
exhibition demanded. I saw the young exhi- 
biter rouse himself with an effort, and, calling 
to his assistant, he cried, * Now—quick, quick, 
and let me go to her!’ ” 

The spectator follows and assists him home. 

“** Hush !’ I whispered ; ‘ he is quiet now— 
[ think he is asleep. Take some of this nou- 
rishment ; nay, consider how important it is 
that, when he wakes, he should find you better.’ 
Therese was struck with the truth of this, 
and took some of the refreshment I offered her ; 
but, with my.consent, she gave a large portion 


to the little child. He ate eagerly, for a mo. 
ment; and then we saw him divide what she 
had given him, and lay the largest portion 
aside. ‘ What are you about ?” said I, gently; 
‘cannot you eat it?’ ‘* Hush !’ whispered the 
little fellow, with tears in his eyes, and point. 
ing to the sleeping man : ‘ papa has had none, 
you know.” We did not speak for some mo. 
ments; for we were touched by the child's 
simple words. ‘ How old is the boy?’ I in. 
quired, at length. ‘ Four years old. His poor 
father is not yet two-and-twenty: he looks 
younger in face; and as for his figure, you 
must not judge of that—every muscle has now 
been unnaturally forced.’ * Hush! he wakes,’ 
And the Hercules began to move; and, slowly 
and feebly raising himself from the ground, he 
sat up and looked wildly around him. ‘ Some. 
thing nice for papa,’ cried the child ; and, run. 
ning to him, it placed before him the little 
treasure it had saved. ‘ Frederick! Ah! [ 
remember now,’ said he. ‘ Therese—she is not 
—no, no, no—she lives!’ and he rose and 
rushed into her arms. I knew that they had 
sufficient sustenance for that night, and softly, 
and without one word of adieu, I rose and Jeft 
the house. I called the next day, and found 
Therese in a deep sleep, or rather torpor, and 
her husband, who sat pale and motionless by 
her side, raised his finger to his lip as I entered, 
I took a seat at some distance from the bed, 
and silently watched the group—the dying 
woman, her distracted husband, and the little 
boy, who, kneeling at his father’s feet, held 
one of his hands, and buried his face in his lap, 
At length the young man raised his head, and 
his eyes met mine. “Slowly and hopelessly he 
shook his head, and, rising, walked over to the 





| part of the room where I was sitting, followed 
| by the child. ‘ We need not fear disturbing 
{her,’ said hes ‘ she will soon slumber in the 
|grave, without a dream, without a sorrow !” 
l¢ Nay, hope for the best,’ I repRed, taking his 
‘hand. £ Perhaps that is the best for her,’ 
the cried ; ‘but for me, and for this poor 
| boy—oh! what will become of him?’ ‘Alas! 
|I can do little,’ was my answer. ‘ You!— 
you are a stranger—you have given us your 
sympathy — what could we expect more? Be- 
‘sides, you have no wealth?’ ‘ Indeed I have 
jnot.” ©Oh, I knew it! Had you been rich, 
instead of pitying me, you would have soon 
{found out some early error, some past folly— 
jany thing as an excuse for not relieving us. 
| But she still lives, and I can still support 
her.’ ‘Yon will not attempt that painful 
jexhibition to-night. You cannot endure the 
|fatigue; your hand now burns with fever.’ 
'*So much the better; that fever will support 
(me. Look at these limbs, that I was once 
proud of—their strength cannot be gone; and 
if I earn enongh for her and the boy, what can 
| T require? When the muscles shrink, ‘twill 
‘be time for me to think of food.’ ‘ Do stay at 
, home, papa,’ said the boy. ‘I can't do like 
jyou; but I'll go and do my best, if it s to 


hee mamma.’ ‘ Poor boy!’ cried his father, 


Ikissing him. ‘Oh, I shan't mind—TI like 
|jumping about, and I’ll do my very best. 
| We were interrupted by Therese, who, start- 
ing from her trance-like slumber, called for her 
husband and her boy; and, knowing that I 
could do no good, and that my presence might 
be felt as a restraint, I left the room without 
attracting her attention. * * That night 
the lamps again beamed from the booth of the 
Hercules. The populace, attracted by the favour- 
able report of the few who had witnessed his ex- 
ertions on the preceding evening, now thron 


the space allotted for spectators; aud, leaving 
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his poor Therese more feeble and exhausted than 
he had ever yet seen her, the strong man, after 
kissing again and again her cold and colourless 
lips, once more went forth to expose himself to 
public wonder. His limbs trembled, and his 
temples throbbed, whilst he again assumed the 
dress he was accustomed to wear; the very 
effort of fastening his sandals seemed too much 
for him; cold drops stood upon Isis forehead, 
and the beating of his pulse seemed audible: 
but the heavy weights were placed before him, 
and, hailed by shouts and acclamations, the 
strong man proceeded with his task * * * 
Poor Frederick knelt weeping by the corpse of 
his mother; but the orphan boy was the only 
mourner. In the same hour that Therese 
ceased to breathe, her husband fell dead upon 
the stage: the iron weights rolled heavily from 
him to the feet of the spectators, for the strong 
man had broken a blood-vessel.” 

The last story is a light farce: Liston might 
have acted the hero; and the story of ** My 
Friend Bob’? is most amnsing. There are, 
we must especially mention, some exquisite 
snatches of song, as headings to the chapters. 








The Life of John Thelwall. By his Widow. | 


Vol. I. Svo. pp.477. London, 1837. Ma- 

crone. 
A nust-PRINT prefixed to this volume, gives 
the idea of Thelwall being a very large man, 
and does not strike us as being particularly like 
him in the features, though there is some re- 
semblance. It is thus a much more correct 
indication to the contents of the volume itself, 
than the show-signs one sees at fairs are to the 
interior sights of the booths, or the portraits of 
individuals in exhibitions are to the originals 
whom they so invariably flatter and so often 
misrepresent. In the book, as in the bust, it 
seems to us that Mr. Thelwall is made too big, 
and that he is flattered, like beasts in the cara- 
vans, and the encouragers of the fine arts, at 
their own personal cost, in the rooms of the 
Royal Academy. Not that we mean to dis- 
parage this political enthusiast; on the con- 
trary, we are strongly inclined to the belief 
that he was a good-hearted and worthy man, 
very sincere in his convictions, very zealous in 
propagating the opinions he considered right, 
and among the most able and eloquent of the 
party to which he, throughout life, professed 
and devoted his warm allegiance. Whether he 
was weak and mistaken or not, it is no part of 
our task to inquire. We had some, though 
slight, acquaintance and literary intercourse 


with him, and never observed aught in these, | 


or his social and domestic relations, which 
might not have become one of the most quiet 
and respectable of London's citizens. 

Before we come to speak of the volume, 
which is our more immediate concern, we may 
as well say a few words on the growing fashion 
of having men’s lives edited by their widows. 
It isa sad farce. So did not, though only with 
a difference in absurdity, the Dame of Ephesus 
mourn her love, but so did Mrs. Heber; and 


albeit some forty-six years have elapsed since | 


Mrs. Thelwall was made a wife, we do not 
think it a sufficient excuse for the folly of being 
now imprinted as an editor, and especially the 
editor of a publication, every page of which 
shews that'she could have had very little, if any 
thing, to do with it. Would Mrs. T., for ex- 
ample, have written this : — 

“* However, he (Thelwall) was now in his 
turn rewarded by the happiness he shed around 
him, and by the affectionate and grateful care 
of those beings who, not too late, appreciated 


his worth. In the summer of 1789, he was en- 
abled to visit some relations in Rutlandshire, 
when he had the satisfaction of completely re- 
covering his health ; and, at the same time, he 
formed an attachment to the lady, who was 
afterwards the wife, who shared his fate during 
his political struggles. He found her a simple, 
innocent, unsophisticated little maiden, of rather 
more than fifteen; mild and sweet in her dis- 
position, and with a sylph-like form, and a 
beaming eye, which spoke the capability of the 
mind within. Thelwall beheld her with delight, 
and compared this being with those he had 
before fancied he could be happy with. The 
comparison between the town-bred fiction of 
fashionable life, and the innocent reality of 
rustic purity, operated in favour of the modest 
country-girl, and the romantic idea entered his 
head that he might develope the germs of intel- 
lect which were so ‘inherent in this child of 
nature, and like Mr. Day, the author of ‘ Sand- 
ford and Merton,’ educate his future wife. He 
caught at the thought with eagerness, and not 
being by any means then, or at any after period 
of his life, a being that woman would look upon 
with contempt, it will not appear difficult to 
believe, that he very soon won the affections of 
the young lady; and, before his return to Lon- 
jdon, they had mutually pledged each other to 
jeternal fidelity. * * On the anniversary 
of his birthday, when he had completed the 
twenty-seventh year of his age, in 1791, he 
| was married to his ¢ Stella,’ who was then little 
| more than seventeen, and who shared, with the 
| most devoted fidelity, all the storms of fortune 
| which befel her husband in the ensuing ten 
| years of his life.” : 
| Seeing, therefore, that the widow could not 
have edited this book, we are more at liberty to 
| Presume the truth, viz. that the task has been 
executed by a person of Thelwall’s own prin- 
ciples, or, in the language of our day, a 
thorough-going out and out Radical, for they 
were called Reformers, Sansculottes, Democrats, 
Jacobins, Republicans, and Revolutionists, then, 
though now all the names, except those three 
beginning with R, have merged into another 
|R, Radical. In this way we might say, the 
| Riter, whilst he exalts the party to which he 
belongs, never speaks of those opposed to them 
but as oppressors, tyrants, persecutors, calum- 
niators, villains, and such like. He relates 
their acts, ‘and describes their doings, as might 
be expected from a hot opponent. It might be 
| true that the law was stretched beyond its due 
|in the instances he cites; that some individual 
|hardship and wrong was endured, and that 
public measures of potent vigour and severity 
were passed and enforced — what then ? why 
does not he, as an impartial historian would, 
shew us the converse, and in fairness allow, 
that there might be great and just motives for 
) extraordinary proceedings. Look at the miseries 
and horrors which France has gone through 
since 1792, and compare the petty sufferings so 
loudly dwelt upon in this volume, with the mass 
of bloodshed and guilt from which, in the view 
of the government inflicting these sufferings, it 
was their object to save England. Again, 
we state, it is remote from a literary jgurnal 
to pronounce whether they were or were not 
mistaken ; but, in scanning the merits of a 
work of this kind, we are bound to point out 
so extreme a dereliction from the principles of 
even-handed justice, as not to allow due weight 
and liberal doubt to the principles which might 
urge the adverse parties to the course they 
adopted. 
One side all good and the other all bad, is a 
picture one half white and the other half black : 











no middle tints, no shades, no variety of colour. 
ing. What sort ofa picture would that be? Not- 
withstanding this egregious fault, however, the 
Life of Thelwall is well deserving of careful 
jattention in these days. ‘Io see what was 
om to remember what has since been done, 
'to look forward to what is still asked or denied, 
{affords matter for very grave consideration. 
The features of the age and country are much 
changed in less than half a century; and wis- 
dom may well be employed in gathering wisdom 
from the contrast, how we stood, and how we 
stand, as a nation: how we were, how we are, 
and how we are like to be, as a people. 
Towards these deliberations, Thelwall’s pages 
furnish many important hints ; and though we 
deem the importance of the individual to be 
much over-rated, and most of the transactions 
recorded to be utterly strained into a con- 
sistency with the views of faction, still there 
are useful lessons for all parties, to be acquired 
by a candid examination of the men and events 
during a trying and perilous era, even as they 
are here set before us. In this mode, 


«* Thelwall, and ye that lecture as ye go,’ 


may do better than “ praise Lepaux ;” and we 
trust that some of our political contemporaries 
will educe this wheat of experience from this 
chaff of biography. For ourselves, we shall 
merely direct notice toa few things which have 
occurred to us, as un-political writers, whatever 
we may be as readers. ‘Thelwall is represented 
to have sprung from an ancient Saxon family, 
but his immediate ancestors having fallen into 
decay (though his father was a respectable silk- 
mercer), he was reared in humble cireum- 
stances. After trying his mother’s counter, he 
was apprenticed to a tailor; and from that, 
through — vicissitudes, took a turn at law. 
During his tailorship, the following character- 
istic anecdote is told of him :— 

“© Young Thelwall had now changed his 
residence, but not his habits ; his pursuits were 
still the same. Instead of acquiring his trade, 
he was perpetually devoted to Shakspeare and 
the poets, the philosophers and the historians ; 
and his opportunities of study having 
still more inadequate to his wishes, he even 
carried a wax taper in his pocket, that he 
might read as he walked along the streets at 
night. This last habit, which he retained for 
many years after, was very near proving fatal 
tohim. His family possessed a freehold cot- 
tage, or country house, as it was then con- 
sidered, in the neighbourhood of Walcot Place, 
Lambeth, which was saved from the wreck of ~ 
their affairs; to this house they retired during 
' their difficulties, and Thelwall was in the habit 
of returning home at all hours of the night. 
At that time the cottage was situated entirely 
in the country, surrounded by fields. Now, 
indeed, we look in vain for the footpath which 
ran between two hedges separating the fields 
which led to Thelwall’s little dwelling. It was 
here that he was walking one night, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, with his lighted 
taper in his hand, his. mind deeply engaged 
with a book he was perusing, when a man 
started up out of a ditch by the side of the path, 
and struck him a blow which felled him to the 
earth ; the fellow then robbed him by the light 
of his own taper. It seems, however, that the 
robber was not quite destitute of every humane 
quality, for he remained with Thelsvall till he 
saw him sufficiently recovered from the stun- 
ning effects of the blow to be enabled to walk ; 
and, wiping from his face the blood which 
flowed from the-wound, he assisted him to the 


gate of his garden, where he left him, and they 
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made his escape. To this circumstance was | state trials are described as might be expected | trary, was always a strenuous advocate for the 


owing the small white lock a little above his 
forehead, so distinct from his naturally black 
hair, which seemed to defy the snows of age. 
In his latter years, this contrast became very 
remarkable.” 

Another anecdote of his lawyership will pair 
with the foregoing. His master’s name was 
Impey, and 





| from the editor. 
| ‘* ‘These persecutions were a fatal blow to a. 
young man called upon, as Thelwall was, to, 
|support his family by the exertions of his li-| 
|terary talents; and, up to the time of his' 
;drawing upon himself the venom of the mi-| 
|nisterial press, he had not only increased in 


j literary reputation, but had been enabled to} 


“The only fault which Impey had, was | establish himself aud his family in a situation | 


swearing, which seemed habitual in his kindest | far abéve the common comforts of life. 


as well as his angry moods; and not being so 
unfashionable a practicé at that time, as it for- 
tunately is at the present, it was scarcely looked 


upon as a moral failing. A client calling upon | 


him one day, after the usual salutations, pro- 
ceeded thus: ‘ Mr. Impey, I want you imme- 
diately to issue a writ against » who owes 
me 40/. He called upon me about an hour since, 
and told me, that as he was going out of town 
to-morrow, or the next day, he could only now 
pay me 20/. of his debt : I want you, therefore, 
to arrest him at once for the other 202.’ 
Impey’s countenance began to work, but re- 
pressing his indignation, he quietly asked if 
the man was poor? ‘ Poor! oh, to be sure, I 
would not arrest him if he were not.” Impey, 
who was a humane man, could no longer con- 





trol his anger at the heartless injustice of his | 


client ; but working himself up with a string 
of epithets, ran on thus: * Yon ruseal! why, 
what do vou tuke me tor: You scoundrel! 
What! arrest u poor man the verv dav he bas 
paid you 204 and that halt of his debts Out 
of my house, sirrali! and never let me see tliat 
d——d face again; our! Isay.’ At the same 
time, the vehemence with which he jumped 
upon his legs, overthrew one of the office-stools, 
and the apparent rage he was in; the clatter of 
the furniture, and the haste with which Impey 
attempted to replace it, so frightened the un- 
happy client, that, snatching up his hat, he 
made but one step to the door, and was out of 
sight in an instant.” 

We should guess that Impey has had few 
successors, if, indeed, the race be not quite 
extinct. 

Thelwall published two volumes of poems in 
1787; and being an orator at the famous de- 
bating shop, Coachmakers’ Hall, when the 
French revolution broke out, he, as did many 
imaginative and worthy persons, left his earlier 
conservative principles to be an ardent apostle 
for liberty, equality, reform, the perfectability 
of governments and men, pure reason, and 
other difficulties. He, accordingly, leagued with 
the Friends of the People, the Corresponding 
Society, and the othet principal associations for 
attaining the ends they proclaimed to be ne- 


cessary for the regeneration of the country. | 


Sud-! 
denly, however, within the last four or five | 
mouths, such was the dread of the relentless | 
persecution, with which every one suspected of | 
having friendly connexions with the marked | 
| character of the day was assailed, that Thelwall | 
| began to find himself neglected, and his pro-; 
spects overclonded. ‘ The productions of my 
pen,’ said he, * breathing, from the irresistible 
impulse of zeal and principle, the predominant , 
sentiment of my heart, were rejected by a pub- 
| lication which had hitherto inserted them with 
avidity ; subscriptions for a miscellaneous work, 
jthen publishing, were withdrawn with insult, 
and other literary engagements were broken, 
| without redress. Still, however, I persevered ; 
{and though, for a considerable time, not actually | 
|# member of any society, I attended almost all 
the meetings, took my public share in them, | 
and neglected no opportunity of promoting the 
eause of justice and human happiness.” Noi. 
withstanding all evils whieh ‘Thelwall 
found beginning to tall heavily on his head. he 





the 


did vet suffer his mind to shrink, tle knew 
that tu vuin a grand vutional port there niust 
be seine personal sacritiee, and he was willing 


to become the victim. He could still, like 
jothers, by retiring trom the lists, have retrieved | 
his fallen fortunes, and recovered the literary 
reputation he was losing so fast ; but then he 
{must Lave consented to resign the hope of 
“urging on, by uniting with other patriots, that 
parliamentary reform which every one now be- 
lieved to be within reach. He found that he | 
;must be one thing or another—he must he’ 
(either a patriot or a man of letters; for it is 
jan extraordinary fact, that the world will not 
| 4ppreciate aman for more than one quality at 
jatime. He was not long in choosing the line | 
; Which the dictates of his heart pointed out, 
and he became a marked politician: this being | 
the case, none other than political writings | 
would the world receive from his pen.” 
It is too bad; but when men forsake their | 
— affairs for their country’s, it too often 
happens that their country does not reward | 
them as they and their friends think it ought. 
If they succeed, and there is a scramble, it may , 
|be somewhat better for them, at any rate for a 
season ; but if they fail, why, they seldom reap 


decapitation party. Pending the trial of the 
king, he would exultingly maintain the cer. 
tainty of his doom, and as exultingly exclaim, 
‘that if the Convention did not take Louis's 
head, the populace of Paris would take theirs !’ 
He was for preserving institutions and gib. 
beting the offending functionaries. He was 
for having kings, but for cutting off the head 
of one of them every fifty or one hundred 
years. ‘These sentiments I have heard from 
him repeatedly: and I was informed by one of 
a party at his table (when I happened not to 
be there), that on one occasion, when he had 
been running on at this rate, greatly to the 
annoyance of Tom Paine, who, whatever may 
have been his failings in other respects, was a 
man of humauity, the latter, after a long sus. 
pense of sullen forbearance, broke silence with 
the indignant exclamation, ‘Ah, Tooke! you 
are a true royalist! you love blood!’ I think 
it was Frost who told me the anecdote. On 


‘another occasion, * Citizen,’ said Horne Tooke 


to Thelwall, § I am too old to rebel — I am too 
gouty to rebel: but if the people choose to 
rebel, I will sit in my easy chair and pray for 
their success.’ ”* 

Speaking of rioters, &c. we are told,— 

* Though it was these unfortunate beings 
who, on every oeeasion, had made any disturh- 
aaiee, it cunnoce be denied that there was then, 
us there is now, and ever nmaust be, wherever 
vongregauted man lis passions aud opintous te 
control, a body of persous among the nore ev 
lightened elusses oF society. though liuppily 
that but a small ole, 
trine, that turbulence and commotion, not 
wisdom and deliberation, are the engines to be 
employed by intellectual beings for the attain- 
ment of their rights and the security of human 
happiness.” 

This seems but an early version of “ Agitate, 
agitate, agitate ;*’ but we are told who the 
agitators were. 

* These sanguinary persons, at the period of 
which we are now writing, were principally of 
the following description: the spies and in- 
formers, and the tools of a tyrannical faction ; 
infatuated enthusiasts, erying for liberty with- 
out understanding its principles, who were 
ready to break every sacred bond of peace and 
public happiness, to glut their malicious appe- 


Who tiaintained the doe. 


| tite for vengeance, or to satiate their own envy, 


rapacity, and ambition. And there was, also, 
another class of persons, consisting of men, 
who, with the best hearts, the most generous 
enthusiasm, and the most zealous love of li- 
berty, yet suffered themselves to be deluded by 
their own feelings and the artifices of others, to 
become the tools of that corruption they wished 


** Lf it be (says the editor) a matter of surprise | any other recompense than the glory of being| to overthrow ; and, by their imprudent impe- 


in the present day, how the mass of the people 
could be led into such acts of riot and eon. 
fusion, it must be remembered that the lower 
orders were then exceedingly uneducated, and 


vietims and martyrs. 
After the trials and acquittal of the prisoners, | 
| there is a good deal about Horne Tooke and his 
lalienation from Thelwall, and also about Ge- 


tuosity, promoted the views of those who, but 
for their weakness, must have ultimately shrunk 
before the light of human reason.” 

And here we finish; again repeating, and we 


were, consequently, easily blinded, and led by | rald, Hardy, &e., with which we shall not med-; hope without having been betrayed into party 


those who would take the trouble to cajole 
them, or give them the means of gratifying 
their brutish appetites.” This is spoken of the 
Westminster election in 1794. ‘Truly, we are 
much improved since then!! We would bet a 
shilling the writer is a Westminster elector, or 
—_—" at least. (See page 75 for further 
roof. 

The Scotch trials for high treason, and the 
English which ensued, when ministers, having 
a dislike to the assembling of a convention in 
London, put forth their strength against the 
leading promoters of that design, brings ‘Thel- 
wall more prominently on the canvass, and the 


| dle A passage or two may exhibit the better | 
| parts of the narrative. 

** Horne Tooke may be said to have been one 
of the violent spirits of the age. He did not! 
actually sanction the proceedings which had | 
lately taken place in France, but his principles | 
led him to excuse them; and he was certainly! 
one of those who rejoiced in the death of the! 
king and queen of that country, on the score, 
of expediency. Thelwall, in a note written at 
the bottom of one of the pages of * Major 
Cartwright’s Life and Correspondence,’ wherein 
this subject is mentioned, describes him in the 
following words: ‘ Horne Tooke, on the con-| 


| 





politics, that there are useful lessons to ‘be 
learned from this volume. 


fa 
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Earl Harold: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

pp. 108. London, 1837. Fraser. . 
Suppose a man,who had never seen the Latin 
rudiments, were to attempt a work after the 
manner of ‘Cicero's Orations ;” or one who had 
never heard or read a syllable of German, were 
to try his hand on a Germanic “ Faust 3” it} 
rather likely that there would be « bungle in 
the job. But it must be confessed, that we are 
not aware of any instance of folly so absurd, 
and that we have not heard any gentleman af 
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Jarge assert that he was writing or conversing 
in a tongue utterly unintelligible to him. The 
Dictionary of the Unknown Tongue, when it is 
published, will be the first example within our | 
knowledge ! 

But Karl Harold is not the first by many 
specimens that have been before us, of persons 
attempting to perpetrate poetry and the drama, 
without possessing a single idea on, or requisite 
for, the office. Born idiots often seem to fancy 
that they are born poets — poeta nascitur—and 
the stupidest of created beings, that dramatic 
composition is as easy as lying. Without im-, 
puting either the insane root or the morphine | 
of stolidity to the present author, we must 
truly say, that, much trash and nonsense as it 
has been our misfortune to look at in the tragic 
line, we never did, and hope we never shall, be 
doomed to peruse greater trash and nonsense 
than he has been permitted to publish. Were 
it not that he has concealed his name, and ab-, 
stained from giving his portrait as a froutis-_ 
piece, we should at once recommend retirement 
for a few months to one of those houses in the 


suburbs, which government commissioners are! And when she does go, he gets into a tearing | 


said, or paid, to look after. Verbum—we can- 
not add ** Sap.”— as a contraction. 

It is not easy to convey any notion of this} 
“ Tragedy,” which our only surprise is to see 
neatly printed, on good paper, and with a re- 
putable publisher’s name. It is such arrant | 
rubbish. Harold (a bastard, but possessed of | 


by a gipsy, murders his brother, his brother's 
wife, his own wife, involving his only child, 
and poisons and be-devils every body about | 


Duch, Does he not know it’s born? 
Duke, 1 don’t think so; for, in my last letter, 
I made no mention of it. 
7 


. 

Duch. Well, then, my love, adicu, 

As I have many things yet to arrange. 

Duke, Aud so have I.” 

While Albany is being stuck on the heath, 
his affectionate brother sagaciously soliloquises. 
«© If it was prophesied thus—it so must be; 

Or else it needs be false :” 
which seems to be a bad plagiarism from the 
worthy old epigram, 

«If woman will, she will, you may depend on't ; 
And if she won't, she won't, and there's an end on’'t.” 
But, be that as it may, he becomes consider- 
ably uneasy in the company of his own wife, 
and urges her, in heroic strains of blank verse, 
to go about her business. ‘Thus, the lady says, 


«* Why walk up and down, as if your soul . 
Suffered some pain of which you would be rid ? 
Har. V'd rather you would go.” 


She remonstrates, but he only persists, 


«« Go, go away; I wish you would be gone, 
Vou're only in my way; [I don’t want you : 
I wish that you would go.” 


* 7 


soliloquy, worse, ove would think, than the 
presence of half-a-dozen of wives, ev. gr. 
«* Fame will arise like thunder in the heavens, 
And bloody horror, like the sulphury simoon, 
Will stalk unto the clouds, make dark the sun, 
And make the stars withdraw for very shame, 
Piercing their very vitals with its breath.” 


. et ace The tender lady returns, however, and duti-| 
sovereign powers of life and death), instigated ‘fully and lovingly inquires into the health of 


her murdering lord. 


«« Lady Harold, How fare ye now? 
Harold, But weak—but very weak !” 


him; conquers his accuser in trial by battle;, As small beer or water-gruel, and, in sooth, | 
and incontinently confesses his crimes, dies he does not seem quite compos; for he desires 
penitent, and is much applauded by the king, his wife to go and inform the duchess (who has 
the court, and the gentleman whom he has’ arrived first, thongh she set off last, and her | 
overthrown, Such is the general outline; but) jyusband having only forwarded his ghost) that | 
the details,— the details are beautiful exceed- she is a widow, urging, as a reason, that she| 
ingly! When the constable tells him he has . 


All. Oh, heavy hour! oh, lamentable time! 
It ought to turn quite dark with heavy news. 
Others. Alack! alack ! the dead can never wake !” 
. 


* * 
| Maid. The gardener says he saw a ghost this morn. 
| Har, Ue lies most foully. 

Maid. He said, it went across the fields hard by, 
Shaking its head, and raising woful sound ; 

And ever and anon it would turn back, 
And look upon the house, and melt in tears. 

Har. 1 say he lies. 

Maid. Mayhap it murdered her.” 

With this we ought to conclude, but really, 
in so fine a composition, we cannot see a blot 
without calling the author’s attention to it. 
We are of opinion that the following is rather 
coarse, and would humbly advise so elegant a 
writer to avoid, in future editions and future 
tragedies, being nervous at the expense of po- 
| liteness. 
| «* Har. What did I say? 

} Lady Har, You said, There's blood ! 
| Har. ‘They told me so; I knew it would be so! 
They told me so; I dreamed—I know it now ! 

False! false! false! damnably false ! 

‘Treacherous, revengeful, and deceitful whore !” 

This is not pretty. Poor thing, she pacifie 
cally and tenderly retorts, 
| **« My lord, I have done nothing ;” 
| . -_ . . . . 
| but there is no living with him, so she is driven 
, out, and perishes with her child. The bit about 
| this is most original. 
| “* Har. ll kiss thee ere thou go ; there, get thee gone. 

Lady Har, Shall I take the babe ? 

Har. The bastard babe; ay, take it quick from hence. 
God curse thee, and it too! 

Lady Har. You have cursed me; yet I'll bless thee the 

more. (Exit Lady Harold.)" 
| Upon which our hero spouts a good page, end« 
ing in a style worthy of the best of the rest. 

** And I am left in everlasting pain, 

Bereft of hope, to comfort or condole, 

Or bear me in what I must go through ; 

But I must ever, ever, ever bear 

An endless time, to everlasting date !” 
Mean time, the lady’s expulsion is touching. 


*€ Scene ITI.—Room in Harold's House. 
lady Harold, Nurse, and Child. 
Iady Har, \s the baby ready? 





| 
| 





* comprehended”? the gipsy, the heroic earl 
exclaims, 

** Arrested him! I told you once before 

Never to bother me with such complaints.” 

He, however, orders the said gipsy to be 
hanged ; but pardons him on his instigating 
him to assassinate his brother aforesaid, the 
Duke of Albany. The gipsy alleges, 

«No crime have I committed !” 


but the angry earl replies, 
** By God, I'll not stand this!’ Am I a fool, 
That ye do answer thus?” 


and, in the end, 


« Now, mark me well, for what I say is true ; 
I shall confine you straightway hence to prison, 
To be, to rest in mine own sovereign power. 
My brother shall be murdered! And if your words 
Shall turn out one small particle but false, 
I'll tear thine hair but singly from thine head ; 
Root out thy cursed sight; cut out thy tongue 
(The framer and designer of these lies) ; 
‘Tear ail thy fingers joint away from joint ; 
And rack thy body till thy bones are broke ; 
And search the cruellest of man’s inventions 
For thousand tortures, till thy death is come; 
Then burn thy body ere the soul is fled, | 
And fling its cursed dust away from earth !” | 


The gipsy is in a most infernal quandary. 

A scene of gipsies, very like the witches in| 
“Macbeth,” prepares us for the calamity ; and| 
the Duke of Albany, riding across the country | 
alone, telling his duchess and child to follow as} 
soon as convenient, is slain. But we must! 
give a touch of their domestic colloquy before | 
he sets out. | 


| 
‘* Duke. Away, my love, away ! he wants to sleep. | 
Duchess. Baby, adieu! sweet sleep! | 
Duke, My love, what shall we call it ? j 
Duch, Nay, ’tis a son, so call it a8 you please. | 
Duke, Vi call it Richard, after my half brother. 
Duch, Then, do so; I like the name full well. 
Duke. How much surpris’d he'll be, when he sees it. 


may sleep the sounder. 


«© Harold. I think you'd better go unto his wife, 
And break the news as gently as you can: 
A night of rest may smooth the tide of grief, 
And make the sad to-morrow seem less long, 

Lady Harold, It is an awful duty I must do ; 
The sooner now the better!” 


3ut, when she goes, she finds her dear sister- | 


in-law most unlawfully done to death, by 


|smotheration d@ J’Othello, and the following | 


pathetic scene ensues :— 


*© Winter Lady Harold. 

Lady Har. Oh, mercy! Murder! murder! murder! 
She lays dead in her bed ! moment.) 

Maid. Oh, God forgive us! (Exeunt, and enter ina 

Lady Hav. Cold! cold! cold! Stone co!d! stone cold! 

Maids. Murder! murder! murder! 

Lady Har. This to have happened here ! 
Death! death! Cold! cold! cold! cold! 

Maids, Oh, heavy time! Murder! murder ! 


Enter Earl Harold. 
Lady Har, Oh, husband! husband! Murdered in her 
bed! 


Alas! alas ! 


Har. Who? who? immediately.) 
Lady Har, Go in and see. (Ervit Harold, and enter 
Har. Cursed be this time in all the year! 
Cursed be the far revolving days! 
May the brilliant sun withhold its daily heats, 
And lunar orb dissolve itself in mists ! 
Maid. Murder! murder ! 
Lady Har, Oh! she is as cold as is the common stone, 
And silent as the stillness of the heavens ; 
Her beauty’s faded, like the fallen rose; 
Her soul is fled, as is its sweet perfume. 
Oh, woful time! oh, heavy, heavy day ! 
She has been dead some time. 
Murdered ! murdered ! 
Maid. Murdered! murdered ! 
Har. And wherefore cry you murder? She has died 
Of grief while in the night. 
Lady Har. Then griet has murdered her; so I will cry, 
And wake the house with cries of loud murder. 
Har, Cease, cease ; she died of grief. 
Enter Servants. 
All. What’s the matter? oh, these doleful sounds! 
Maid. Murder! murder! murder! 
All, Who? who? 


, enter again.) 
Maid, Go in, ga in and see. 


(Ereunt all, and 


Nurse. Nearly, madam. 

Lady Har. Ah! wrap it up warmly, the days are cold. 
Nurse. Is your ladyship going far ? 

Lady Har. 1 know not where I go; but it is cold! 
Nurse. Doth your ladyship go alone ? 

Lady Har. Alone! alone! alas, I have no friend! 


! 
} 
| 
! 
| 
} 
} 


* ° » 
Nurse, Lady, the babe is ready. 
Lady Har. So am 1,” 


| We shall not detain the curious reader 


longer, though there is much more of equal 
beauty and. rarity to admire. Thus, when 
Gloster is going to do the wager of battle with 
Harold, he asks his page 

‘* Gloster. Is mine armour ready ? 

Page. Quite, my lord. 

Gloster. The sword well bright, and scabbard free from 
rust, 
Helmet and shield all burnished with gold ? 

Page. It is, my lord.” 

The anxiety of the principal to have the scab- 
bard free from rust, and the grammar of the 
Page (there was no Sunday schools, no societies 
for the diffusion of knowledge then), are of a 
piece. We cannot tell which is brightest. 
Well, Harold does the Othello trick at last, and 
* they (i.e. King, Gloster, &c. &c.) all embrace” 
and torgive him, and the tragedy thus con- 
cludes. Harold poniarding himself— 

« King. Stay! hold his arm! 
Gloster. Stay !—stop !—stop him! (Harold dies.) 
King. Too late, too late it is!’ Oh, ending sad ! 
Would we had stopped his arm! but let us pray 
That all his sins light on his body lay! 
Gloster. Let him be buried as he last did wish; 
Too true a prophecy of so dire a deed. 
I never heard or saw a sight so full of wo: 
He died as he had lived, in manner bold. 
This tale shall never die, but it shall go 
From son to son, each wond'ring as ’tis told! 
(Exeunt omnes)” 

Nobody, we can truly affirm, can have ful- 

filled the prophecy more than we have done ; 
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for our wonder at this tale, as it is told, exceed- 
eth credibility ; and, in so far as we are impli- 
cated, it shall never die !”’ 








Don Quixote de la Mancha. . By Charles 
Jarvis, Esq. Part II. London, 1837. Du- 
bochet and Co. 

WE have already noticed this beautiful edition 

of Don Quixote, in terms of high panegyric. 

The engravings, though worked in with the 

type, are, through care and skill, as clear and dis- 

tinct as plates intended for separate publication. 
The memoir of Cervantes is here continued. 

The present portion of it, though it has not| 

all the strong interest of the former, has that, 

which the lovers of literature may prize still | 
more, in the copious description which it| 
embraces of the every day life of Cervantes, | 





ments necessary as vouchers, were at Seville in 
the hands of Cervantes. A royal order, dated 
Sept. 6, 1597, directed, in a summary way, the 
judge Gaspar De Vallejo to arrest and to send 
Cervantes, under a proper escort, to the prison 
of the capital, there to be dealt with by the 
tribunal of accounts. He was, in consequence, 
forthwith committed to prison, but, having 
offered security for the payment of 2641 reals, 
to which the alleged deficiency was reduced, 
he was released under a second order dated 
December Ist, of the same year, on condition 
that he presented himself before the court, 
within thirty days, to pay the balance. It is 
not exactly known how this first proceeding 
against Cervantes terminated ; but, some years 
afterwards, he was again disturbed on account 
of this paltry claim for 2641 reals. The in- 


and entered Valladolid, May 26th, 1605. He 
was received with all the magnificence that the 
court of Spain could display. Among the reli. 
gious ceremonies, the bull-fights, the masked- 
balls, the reviews, and the games or tourneys, 
where the king himself ran at the ring, and all 
the fetes, which were lavished on the admiral, 
mention is made of a dinner given to his lord. 
ship by the constable of Castile, where twelve 
hundred dishes were served of meat and fish, 
without mentioning the dessert, and a super- 
abundance of other delicacies. The Duke of 
'Lerma had an account of these ceremonies 
| written, which was printed at Valladolid in 
the same year. Cervantes is believed to be the 
author; at least an epigrammatic sonnet of 
Gongora, who was an eye witness, seems to 
give proof of it. It was in the train of these 





after the more adventurous part of his career) spector of Baza, Gaspar Osorio De Tejada, | rejoicings, that an unhappy event occurred to 
had closed, and the view it gives of his private! presented in his accounts, at the end of 1602, | distress the family of Cervantes, and conduct 


circumstances. 


The English reader, for in-|an acknowledgment from Cervantes, proving, | him, for the third time, to prison. A knight 


stance, may feel his curiosity not a little moved | that that ‘sum had been received by him in| of St. James’s, named Don Gaspar de Ezpeleta, 


at learning that Cervantes was engaged as a} 
commissioner in 1583, under Antonio De! 


1594, when he was commissioned to recover 
arrears of claims on that city and district. 


wishing to pass, on the night of the 27th of 
| June 1605, over the wooden bridge of the 
b] J 


Guevara, to victual ships, at the time when the; Having consulted on this point, the judges of | Esqueva, was prevented by a stranger ; a quar- 


latter was employed in completing the equip- 
ment of the Invincible Armada. The con- 
sequences of his connexion with public affairs 
were not very favourable to the fortunes of our 
author. We read,— | 

** Cervantes, who, in many respects, resem- | 
bled Camoens, experienced the worst misfortune | 
which embittered the life of that great man, | 
when he was accused of malversations in his 
office of commissioner of the victualling depart- | 
ment at Macao, thrown into prison, and 
brought before the tribunal of accounts. Like 
the poet of the Lusiad, Cervantes remained 
poor, and clearly proved his innocence. Towards 
the close of 1594, when engaged at Seville in 
settling the accounts of his commissariat, and 
when he was recovering with difficulty some 
arrears, Cervantes transmitted, repeatedly, 
sums of money to the treasurer at Madrid, in 
bills of exchange drawn from Seville. One 
Temittance arising from the taxation of the) 
district of Velez-Malaga, and amounting to 
7400 reals, was sent by him in specie to a 
merchant at Seville, named Simon Freire de 
Lima, who undertook to convey it to the trea- 
sury in Madrid. It was then that Cervantes 
made a journey to the capital, and not finding 
there the cash which he had transmitted, he 
reclaimed from the merchant the sum which 
he had confided to him, but, in the mean time, 
Freire had failed, and fled from Spain. Cer. 
vantes returned immediately to Seville, where 
he found that all the goods of his debtor had 
been seized by other creditors. He, upon this, 
addressed a petition to the king, and a decree 
of the 7th August, 1595, ordered Doctor Ber- 
nardo de Olmedilla, judge of Jos grados at 
Seville, to take by privilege from the assets of 
Freire, the sum which had been remitted by 
Cervantes. That judge effectually enforced the 
claim, and forwarded the amount to the Trea- 
surer-General, Don Pedro Mesia De Tobar, by 
a bill of exchange drawn November 22, 1596. 
The tribunal of the Treasury exerted the 
greatest severity in adjusting the accounts of 
all connected with the Exchequer, which had 
been completely drained by the conquests of 
Portugal and Terceira, by the campaigns in 
Flanders, the destruction of the Invincible Ar- 
mada, and the ruinous experiments made by 
certain charlatans in finance,.who were called 
at that time arbitristas, The inspector-general 
to whom Cervantes had been but the agent, 
was conducted to Madrid, to make up his 





accounts. He represented, that all the docu- 


the court of the Treasury made a report, dated 
Valladolid, Jan. 24th, 1603, in which they 
gave an account of the arrest of Cervantes, 
in 1597, for this same sum, and of his con- 
ditional enlargement, adding, that since he 
had not appeared before them. It was on this 
occasion that Cervantes went with all his fa- 
mily to Valladolid, where, for two years, Philip 
III. had held his court. Proof has been ob- 
tained, that, on the 8th February, 1603, his 
sister, Donna Andrea, was engaged in super- 
intending the household and wardrobe of a cer- 
tain Don Pedro de Toledo Osorio, Marquis de 
Villafranca, who had returned from the expe- 
dition to Algiers. Among the papers found, 
there are housekeeping accounts, which prove 
the distress of Cervantes and of his family, and 
many notes and bills in his handwriting. He 
settled his affairs with the tribunal of accounts, 
either by proving an anterior payment, or by 
satisfying the claim at this period, for the suit 
commenced against him ceased, and he passed 
the rest of his life bly in the vicinity of 
that tribunal by which he had been so sharply 
treated. The honour of Cervantes requires 
that these minute details should thus be stated ; 
but if it were necessary to prove by other’ evi- 
dence that his probity stood above all suspicion, 
it would suffice to recall the fact, that he him- 
self mentions, in a spirit of gaiety, his numerous 
imprisonments. It would have been too much 
for effrontery itself to do this, if he had been 
subjected to them by any disgraceful action ; 
and his enemies, those who envied his talents, 
and detracted from his merit in every possible 
way, and reproached him even with his crippled 
hand, would not have failed to wound, in the 
most vulnerable part, the self-love of the gifted 
writer.” ; 

The following passages will be read with 
avidity, from their connexion with general 
literature, as well as for the exact information 
they give as’ to thé situation and even the 
abode of Cervantes. 

‘© The period of the publication of Don 
Quizote, is that of the birth of Philip IV., 
which took place at Valladolid, April 8, 1605. 
In the preceding year, Don Juan Fernandez 
de Velasco, constable of Castile, had been sent 
to England, to negociate a peace. James I., 
in return for this high compliment, despatched 
Admiral Lord Howard to present the treaty of 
peace to the king of Spain, and to congratulate 
him on the birth of his son. Lord Howard 
landed at Corunna with six hundred English, 


/rel ensued, and the two combatants drawing 
\their swords, Don Gaspar was pierced with 
|several wounds. Crying for help, he took re- 
| fuge, covered with blood, in one of the neigh. 
| bouring houses: one of the two apartments 
on the first floor of this house was occupied 
by Donna Luisa de Montoya, widow of the 
historian Esteban de Garibay, with her two 
sons, and the other by Cervantes and his fa- 
mily. At the cries of the wounded man, Cer- 
vantes hastened to him, with one of the sons 
of his neighbour ; they found Don Gaspar lying 
under the portico, his sword in one hand, and 
his shield in the other, and they took him in 
to widow Garibay’s, where he expired on the 
following day. An inquest was immediately 
held by the alcalde de casa y corte, Cristobal 
de Villaroel ; they took the depositions of Cer- 
vantes, of his wife, Donna Catalina de Palacios 
Salazar, of his natural daughter, Donna 
Isabel de Saavedra, then twenty years of age, 
of his sister, Donna Andrea de Cervantes, a 
widow, having a daughter twenty-eight years 
of age, called Donna Constanza de Ovando, 
of a nun, Donna Magdalena de Sotomayor, 
who was also said to be the sister of Cer- 
vantes, of his servant, Maria de Cevallos, and, 
lastly, of two friends, who happened to be in 
the house, Senor de Cigales, and a Portuguese 
named Simon Mendez. Supposing, whether 
right or wrong, that Don Gaspar had been 
killed in a love affair with the danghter or the 
niece of Cervantes, the judge had those ladies 
arrested, as well as Cervantes himself, and his 
sister, the widow Ovando. It was not till the 
end of eight or ten days, after examinations 
and hearing witnesses, and even giving bail, 
that the four prisoners were released. The 
depositions to which this disagreeable incident 
gave rise, prove that, at this time, to sustain 
the burden of four women, of whom he was 
the only support, Cervantes still occupied him- 
self with agencies, and mixed with the culti- 
vation of literature the dull, but less barren, 
pursuits of business. It may be presumed that 
Cervantes followed the court to Madrid in 
1606, and that he fixed his residence, from that 
time forward, in that capital, where he was 
near to his relations at Alcala, to those of his 
wife at Esquevias, and well placed at the same 
time for his literary engagements and his bu- 
siness agencies. It has been lately established, 
that in June 1609, he lived in the street De la 
Magdalena, and shortly afterwards behind the 
College of Notre-Dame-de-Lorette; in June 
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1610, in the street Del Leon, No. 9; in 1614, 
in the street Las Huertas; afterwards in the 
street Duc d’Albe, at the corner of that of San 
Isidoro; thence he is traced to the spot, whence 
he took his final departure in 1616, in the street 
Del Leon, No. 20, at the corner of that of 
Francos, where he died.” 

The following remarks, with which we con- 
clude, not only apply to the follies and lite- 
rature of the age, but to the caprices and 
literature of all time. 

“ How can we be astonished at the passion 
evinced for books of chivalry, in a country 
where the examples set forth in them had been 
actually reduced to practice? Don Quixote 
was not the first madman of his kind, and the 
fictitious hero of La Mancha had had living 
precursors, models of flesh and blood. If we 
open the ¢ Illustrious Men of Castile,’ by Her- 
nando del Pulgar, we shall there see the well- 
known extravagance of Don Suéro de Qui- 
nones, son of the chief magistrate of the As- 
wurias, spoken of with praise; who, having 
agreed to break three hundred lances, in order 
to ransom himself from the chains cast around 
him by his lady, defended during thirty days 
the pass of Orbigo, as did Rodomont the bridge 
of Montpelier. ‘he same chronicler, without 
departing from the reign of John II. (from 
1407 to 1454), mentions a crowd of warriors 
personally known to him, such as Gonzalo 
de Guzman, Juan de Merlo, Gutierre Quejada, 
Juan de Polanco, Pero Vazquez de Sayavedra, 
Diego Varela, who not only visited their neigh- 
bours, the Moors of Grenada, but traversed 
foreign countries, like true knights - errant, 
France, Germany, and Italy, offering to break a 
lance, in honour of their ladies, with any who 
would accept of their challenge. This immo- 
derate taste for romance of chivalry soon bore 
its fruits. Young persons estranged from the 
study of history, which did not offer sufficient 
matter for their ill-regulated curiosity, took 
the books of their choice, offering as models 
both in language and manners. Obedience to 
the caprice of women, adulterous amours, false 
points of honour, sanguinary vengeance for the 
most trivial injuries, unbridled luxury, con- 
tempt for social order, all these were brought 
into practice, and books of chivalry thus be- 
came not less fatal to good manners, than to 
good taste. These fatal consequences excited 
at first the zeal of the moralists. Lois Vivés, 
Alexo Venegas, Diego Gracian, Melchor Cano, 
Fray Luis de Grenada, Malon de Chaide, 
Arias-Montano, and other sensible and pious 
writers, expressed aloud their indignation at 
the evil effects produced by such reading. The 
laws afterwards came to their aid. A decree 
of Charles V., issued in 1543, ordered the vice- 
roys and courts of the New World not to 
suffer, by either Spaniard or Indian, any ro- 
mance of chivalry to be printed, sold, or read. 
In 1555, the Cortes of Valladolid claimed, in a 
very energetic petition, the same prohibition 
for the Peninsula, and still more, demanded 
that all the books of that description then in 
existence, should be collected and burnt. Queen 
Jane promised a law on this subject, which, 
however, never appeared.* But neither the de- 





* «The following are some of the p es contained 
in this curious peti :—* We further say that the mis- 
chief is most notorious which has been done, and is now 
doing, to the youth of both sexes, by the reading of 
books of lies and vanities, such as ‘ Amadis,’ and all the 
books of like character, published since that period. 
For as young men and young women, from idleness, 
principally occupy themselyes with these, they imbibe a 
taste for those reveries and adventures of which they 
read, as well in love as in war, and at the same time fail 
into other follies; and for these having once conceived a 
passion, when favourable opportunities occur, they give 


clamations of rhetoricians or moralists, nor the 
anathemas of legislators, could put a stop to the 
contagion. All these remedies were impotent, 
opposed to the prevailing taste for the mar- 
vellous—a taste over which reason, philosophy, 
and science, cannot gain a perfect triumph. 
Romances of chivalry were still written and 
read. Princes, lords, and prelates, accepted the 
dedications of them; and Saint Theresa, very 
much attached in her youth to this kind of lite- 
rature, invented a chivalrous romance, before 
writing ‘ The Interior of the Chateau’ and 
her other mysterious works. Charles V. de- 
voured in secret the ‘ Don Belianis of Greece,’ 
one of the most monstrous productions of this 
literature run mad, even while he was issuing 
against it decrees of proscription; and when his 
sister, the Queen of Hungary, wished to give 
a grand entertainment on her return to Ger- 
many, she could find nothing better to offer in 
the celebrated fétes of Bins, 1549, than the 
realisation of the adventures of a book of chi- 
valry, in which all the lords of the court, and 
the austere Philip II. himself, took a part. 
This taste had even penetrated the cloisters ; 
they read there, and even wrote, romances. A 
Franciscan monk, who was called Fray Gabriel 
de Mata, caused to be printed, not in the thir- 
teenth century, but in the year 1589, a chivalric 
poem, of which the hero was Saint Francis, the 
patron of his order, and the poem was entitled 
* Ell Caballero Asisio,’ the Knight of the As- 
sizes. For a frontispiece it had a portrait of the 
saint on horseback and armed at all points, after 
the manner of those figures which decorate the 
Amadis de Gaul and the Eplandian. His horse 
was gaily caparisoned and adorned with mag- 
nificent plumes. He wore in the head-piece of 
his casque a cross, with nails and a crown of 
thorns. On his shield, the representation of 
the five wounds appeared, and on the standard 
of his lance, one of Faith holding the cross and 
the chalice, with this legend, * In this there 
can be no failure.’ This singular book was 
dedicated to the constable of Castile. Such 
was the state of things, when Cervantes, shut 
up in his little village of La Mancha, conceived 
the idea of overthrowing, from top to bottom, 
the whole fabric of chivalric literature. It was 
then in the zenith of its popularity, of its suc- 
cess, of its triumph, when he resolved, poor, 
humble, unknown, without a protector, having 
no power at his command but his wit and his 
pen, to attack the hydra which had set common 
sense and law at defiance. But he opposed to 
it arms much more efficacious in the cause of 
reason, than arguments, sermons, aud legis- 
lative prohibitions, —ridicule. His success was 
complete.” 


a loose run to extravagance, much more than but for 
such reading they would ever have done. Very often it 
will happen that the mother will leave her daughter shut 
up in the house, believing that she may leave her with 
safety in such a retreat, when the latter will so well 
employ her time in these studies, that the mother may 
find it would have been much wiser to have taken her 
child out with her. Not only does this lead to the pre- 
judice and disparagement of individuals, but to the great 
detriment of conscience; for the moré the parties become 
attached to such foolery, the more will they become in- 
different to the holy, true, and Christian doctrine. To 
remedy the above-mentioned evil, we supplicate your ma- 
jesty to order, under severe penalties, that no ks of 
this description, or approaching to it, shall be read or 
printed; and further, that those which have already been 
published may be collected and burnt. Doing this, your 
Majesty will render a great service to God, in ing 
from young persons the reading of books of vanity, and 
in compelling them to read religious works, which will 

ify their souls and reform their lives; your ma- 
jesty will further confer on these kingdoms a great benefit 
and favour,” 











The Spirit of the Woods, and The Moral of 
Flowers. Third Edition. By the same 
Author. 8vo. Lach illustrated by coloured 
Engravings. London. Longman and Co. 

Wuat sweet remembrances the titles of these 
works have brought before the ‘* mind’s eye.” 
Woods and flowers, and a long train of dreamy 
thoughts, ere yet they had shaped them- 
selves, or arranged those rude forms before the 
resplendent mirror of poetry. What visions 
have they conjured up of nymph and faun, 
and dryad, and buck-kneed satyr, wantoning 
through the green glades, peeping through the 
branchy thickets, or gliding, with half-averted 
heads, down those long wild solitudes, only 
traversed by the skulking fox, or light-footed 
fallow-deer. 

We have not yet read a page of these vo- 
lumes, and still there are beautiful spirits of 
the wood flowering around us, with eyes as 
fair ** as star-beams among twilight trees.” 
Often, alas! have we brooded over the title of 
a work until we have been borne to solitary 
spots, skirting * the shores of old romance ;” 
but when we have come to peruse the work 
itself, the fancied charm has fled, even as those 
enchanted castles of yore vanished before the 
startling blast of the thrice-sounded horn, 
blown by some stalwart knight. Was not “ the 
down-glancing Calypso” a fair spirit of the 
woods when she haunted the lovely island of 
Ogygia, and, surrounded by her attendant 
nymphs, listened with aching heart to the 
echoing strokes of Ulysses’ axe, as he felled the 
tall trees which were to form the bark that bore 
him from her for ever? And Diana, steal- 
ing down, as brightly and noiselessly as a 
star-beam, to where Endymion slept, and press- 
ing his lips with a sound no louder than that 
made by the silvery-footed blossoms, when way 
fly, wind-borne, over a thousand other flowers 
Or Eve, stepping over the purple pathways of 
Eden, beneath a roof of fretted boughs, which 
had waved greenly from the dawning of orea- 
tion ? Shall we name that lovely spirit Rosa- 
lind, that tripped like a hind through the sha- 
dowy forest of Arden? or make us wings, 
and go flying and fancy-borne to that dream 
island where Prospero heard the sweet Mi- 
randa, in a jasmine-trellised cave, surrounded 
with woods, whence Ferdinand bore the logs 
‘6 that would weep for having wearied him.” 

Oh! where is that wood-spirit, the fair 
Ophelia, and the old willow that “ grew askant 
the brook,” and the echoes of those old tunes 
which she chaunted when dying ? What green 
tree-sheltered Una, as she sat beside her milks 
white lamb in the savage forest, like a lonely 
star in a gloomy sky, and ‘* made sunshine in 
a shady place.” Where hides now the fair 
form that moves, moon-like, over the pages of 
Comus, chequering or dazzling our eyes alter- 
nately with her presence, or murmuring musio 
that would ‘ create a soul under the ribs of 
death,” and “ smooth the raven down of dark. 
ness till it smiled ?”’ Shall we visit that ancient 
wood near Athens, where sweet Hermia and 
Helena, with their lovers, were wont to lie 
“upon faint primrose-beds,” or speed to that 


bank *¢ Whereon the wild thyme blows, 

Where cowslips and the nodding violet grows; 

Quite over-canopied with bush woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine :” 
and on which star-crowned Titania did sit and 
stroke the hairy cheeks, and press the long 
ears of her provender-munching lover ? 

Those were delightful creations of the old 
immortals, that peopled the trees with forms of 
beauty, and braided the waving tresses of the 
dryads among the rustling foliage of the forgst. 
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Others there were, too, who made fragrant 
cities of the flowers, and lulled their tiny in- 
habitants asleep in the bending bells, to the 
sound of drowsy music, swung on the wings of 
the humming-bee. But where are we wander- 
ing? Assuredly we quaffed but a moderate 
draught at Castalia; but the fount of the Muses 
is much above proof, and sends it ringing 
through our ears. Ah, how different to the 
modern potations which we are compelled to 
swallow! But to come to our task. These 
works not only contain some beautiful original 
poetry, but are also studded with appropriate 
extracts from all imaginable kinds of sources, 
both of ancient and modern poetry. They 
have no pretension to any thing botanical, 
since, whatever remarks are given under that 
head, are copied from the best authorities: 
not that they are the less valuable on this ac- 
count, for, amid the multiplicity of works of 
research, and matters of fact, we can well 
afford to make room for a volume or two that 
treat only of the poetical and beautiful. Their 
principal feature is, however, the coloured il- 
Justrations ; and some of these are worthy of 
the highest praise, while others are executed in 
a very inferior manner, and, like the painter’s 
sign of the fox, might, were it not for the 
name, be readily mistaken for any other object 


| 





A man stood awaiting our return at the gap 
for the hedge was broken down, and the field 
was trodden on one side into a complete foot- 
path. ‘ Wild spot, that, sir,” said he, eyeing 
us suspiciously ; ‘* Very,” was our answer, 
wishing him at Jericho for breaking in upon 
our musings: for it really was a wild nook, 
and had carried us half through a new son- 
net, which the fellow’s intrusion had driven 
from our brain for ever. ‘* That Greenacre 
must have been here very often to have found 
it out,” added he, with the utmost composure. 
In short, reader, we had gathered those roses, 
unknowingly, in the very osier-halt where 
Greenacre had hidden a portion of the body of 
his murdered victim. Faugh! we threw them 
away instantly; the thoughts they called up 
were horrible. Some might argue, that it was 


. 


1a folly to throw away the flowers because they 


had been gathered on a spot that was associated 
with acrime. But we could not avoid it, their 
crimson tints seemed dyed in blood ; we would 
as soon have hung a portrait of the murderer 
in our parlour, as have placed the flowers on 
our table. We threw them away, and rid 
ourselves of the remembrance of the spot when 
we reached home, by reading a few pages of 
Shakespeare. 

We should not have taken the trouble to 


than the one they profess to represent. Some|have written out this anecdote, had it not 
of the illustrations are, however, gems in their | borne upon the point which we advanced 
way. The hazel, for instance, with its cluster | respecting the associations of ideas. Byron 
of brown nuts, remind us of a similar bunch|has somewhere said, that “a star, a flower, 
which we gathered years ago, with feelings |a tone of music, a summer eve,” may strike 
such as can never be ours again. And the} the electric chain of our thoughts, and send 
hawthorn, with its red berries and silvery | the blood gushing back to the heart. How 


blossoms, seem such as we bore home in arms-! much better is it, then, to awaken those ideas 
ful, when boys, and filled the house with re- | (if we can) which give pleasure, than to arouse 
viving fragrance. Some of the buds we could | those which bring only pain ; even as we avoid 
almost swear we have seen before; nay, know | uttering words that might increase the sorrows 


jscenery, the village green. 


the old rural stile which they overhung, a few | 
yards from where the blackbird was wont to 
build. 

We have one objection to the elm — not to! 
the illustration, but the matter appended to it. | 
After reading such passages as | 

_———— the female iy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm,” | 
and ‘ they led the vine to wed her elm,” we | 
are then carried away by an extract to brood 
over the flames and agonies of the martyred 
Hooper, who was chained to the stake, and | 
burnt near an elm. By some minds, such as- | 
sociations as these may be preferred ; but, in | 
our opinion, they are not in keeping with the 
character of the work. It is trusting too much 
to the kind feelings of the reader, when an 
‘author dashes him at once, and without warn- } 
ing, from the green quietness of his thoughts, 
and the spirit-like tranquillity of his old ‘ an- 
cestral trees,’ to the very heart of a rude 
rabble, and within sight of - But we 
will get rid of these unpleasant reflections ; and 
yet they have reminded us of what befel our- 
selves the other day. We tell the anecdote for 
its resemblance and associations. 

We were rambling in the early morning 
among those few green spots that are yet to be 
found around the metropolis, though at a far 
distance from the city, when we reached Cold 
Harbour Lane. Across a smail field we ob- 
served, towering above some rugged hawthorns, 
wild aloes, brambles, and willows, with a goodly 
mixture of shaggy underwood, a fine bush 
covered with halt-blown dog-roses. We had 
seldom met with wild roses of so deep a tint, 
and as we have hundreds of times hazarded our 
bodies into spots guarded by that modern 
dragon “ Trespass,” we ventured forthwith and 
culled a fair handful of the tempting flowers, 





of those who have already ‘* too much to bear.” 
In conclusion, we must add, that these volumes 
contain several beautifully written poems. 
Some of them, we doubt not, will find their 
way into the periodicals, and speak their own 
praise. Meantime, we make the following 
extract, which will give our readers some 
notion of the literary portion of the work. To 


judge of the beauty of the illustrations, they 


must purchase the books. 


** The Hawthorn, or May, Cratogus Oryeantha. 

* Amongst the many buds proclaiming May, 
Decking the fields in holyday’s array 
(Striving who shall surpass in braverie), 
Marke the faire blooming of the hawthorne tree ; 
Who, finely cloathed in a robe of white, 
Feeds full the wanton eye with May’s detight.’ 


Soon as ‘the hawthorn whitens,’ we know 


that spring is in its zenith, and looking around 
we realise the vivid picture of the poet,— 





* And see the country far diffused around, } 
One boundless blush, one white empurpled shower | 

Of mingled blossoms, where the raptured eye } 
Hurries from joy to jor ; and, hid beneath i 

The fair profusion, yellow Autumn spies.’ 

Various species of hawthorn are common in| 
different lands; but our own may surely vie | 
with any in beauty and fragrance. It is! 
amongst the early leafing trees, and none put | 
forth a sunnier, richer tint: and then its | 


ee 
cumstance: thus, in ‘ the Petition of Bruar 
Water :’°— 
* And for the little songster’s nest, 
The close embowering thorn.’ 
In another poem he again introduces it :— 
* Within yon milk-white hawthorn bush, 
Amang her nestlings sits the thrush ; 
Her faithfu’ mate will share her toil, 
Or wi his song her cares beguile.’ 
Yet one more quotation on the same subject, 
and from the same pen :— 
* The scented birk and hawthorn white 
Across the pool their arms unite, 
Alike to screen the birdie’s nest.’ 
Gilpin always speaks disparagingly of this tree, 
which, in a lover of the picturesque, is matter 
of wonder; for the sight of it in full bloom 
always suggests pastoral or rural images. It 
may be that the poets, who first imbibe and 
then strengthen any association or fancy pecu- 
liar to their nation, have generally invested it 
with this character. Thus, Milton says,— 
* And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.’ 
And Shakespeare, in ‘ Henry the Sixth :’-— 
* Gives not a hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
‘To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 
Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery ? 
Oh! yes, it doth; a thousand fold it doth.’ 
In ‘the Deserted Village,’ Goldsmith rather 
varies the picture, and shews us— 
* The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made.’ 

The hawthorn is the usual accompaniment of 
that characteristic feature of English rural 
With what truth 
and beauty has the poet, just quoted, described 
the merry gambols of which this tree is, we 
were going to say, the almost sympathising 
witness, so well does its cheerful, rustic aspect, 
suit the scene :— 
* How often have I bless’d the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading trec ! 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old survey’d; 

And many a gambol frolick’d o’er the ground, 

And sleights of art, and feats-of strength went round.’ 
Formerly, on May-day and at Whitsuntide, 
as well as at Christmas, houses, and even 
churches, were profusely decorated with flowers 
or evergreens peculiar to the season. This 
custom is still preserved at Christmas, when 
almost every temple and every window boasts 
its sprig of holly : and in some places May-day 
is thus appropriately ushered in, the hawthorn 
blossom, when the season is a forward one, 
being substituted for the evergreen! These 
practices, however,—to the joy of some, and to 
the grief of others,—are now certainly on the 
decline ; but we are assured by the greatest 
poet of the day, that the feeling which sug- 
gested them is still alive. In his beautiful ad- 
dress to May, he says,— 

* And if, on this thy natal morn, 

The pole, from which thy name 

Hath not departed, stands forlorn 
Of song, and dance, and game ; 

Still from the village green a vow 
Aspires to thee addrest, 

Wherever peace is on the brow, 
Or love within the breast.’ 


blossoms—they are every thing one would | May we be allowed another quotation from the 
wish ; their perfume and appearance are alike | same author, addressed to the same auspicious 
exquisite, and fully entitle it to the post of season ; it will serve, perhaps, as a useful hint 
honour assigned to it by the poet, of being * the | to those who complain that May is not the 
virgin flag of Spring.’ It has also another! beautiful month it used to be :— 

charm: concealed in its flowery recesses, the | * Season of fancy and of hope, 

little | birds ‘ warble their native woodnotes | ‘ Pe hah ego — 

wild,’ and seem as if they would repay it for | Nor add to it a flower! 

their winter’s sustenance by the sweetness and | Keep lovely May as if by touch 

variety of their strains. Burns, the poet of 


Of self-restraining art, 
: “gal This modest charm of not too much, 
nature, makes frequent allusion to this cir- 


Part seen, imagined part.’ 
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But to return to the hawthorn. By the an- 
cients it was considered the emblem of hope ; 
and on that account the Troglodyte, an Ethi- 
opian tribe, strewed branches of hawthorn over 
their dead; while, for the same reason, the 
Athenians illuminated the altar of Hymen with 
torches made of its wood: and, in their wed- 
ding processions, the young girls carried boughs 
of it in their hands. Also, in the days of chi- 
valry, if a lady favoured the suit of her lover, 
she wore hawthorn leaves, tied with carnation 
riband, which signified *‘ hope in love.’ ‘* To 
us it promises a beautiful spring; to the Greeks 
it symbolised auspicious marriages; to the Tro- 
glodyt, immortal life.’ 
* They tell me storms o’er life do lower, 
They tell me man to grief is born; 
But I have ranged through mead and bower, 


Still asking, as | cull’d the flower, 
Where lurks the thorn ? 
Avowal sweet of youth’s blithe day ! 
Made only ere the heart is torn; 
Ah! who in after years can say, 
With smile incredulously gay, 
Where lurks the thorn ? 
How true a type this hawthorn bough 
Of youthful dreams in life’s first morn ; 
So thick the fragrant blossoms grow, 
What curious eye detects below 
The frequent thorn ? 
But wait a few brief days, and soon 
That bough, of all its glory shorn, 
Its fragrance spent, its blossoms gone, 
Will to thine eye shew one by one 
Each pointed thorn. 
Thus, crown'd with light and link’d with flowers, 
Seems life, in youth’s enchanting morn; 
But soon, how soon, the tempest lowers, 
And, stripping Fancy’s fairy bowers, 
Lays bare the thorn!’” 

We have selected this extract, not as being 
the best part of the work, but that it may be 
seen how much talent can do for a subject that 
is common and hacknied. Who that has lived 
in the country can forget the ** sweet-smelling 
May,” so interwoven with May games, and 
the fast decaying poetry of all that made rural 
life lovely ? 





Lane's Modern Egypt. 
[Third Notice. } 
ContTINUING our review of this delightfnl 
work, our next quotation is one of a very cha- 
racteristic description : 

“ With the exception of those of the wealthier 
classes, the children in Egypt, though objects 
of so much solicitude, are generally very dirty, 
and shabbily clad. The stranger here is dis- 
gusted by the sight of them, and at once con- 
demns the modern Egyptians as a very filthy 
people, without requiring any other reason for 
forming such an opinion of them; but it is 
often the case, that those children who are 
most petted and beloved are the dirtiest and 
worst clad. It is not uncommon to see, in the 
city in which I am writing, a lady shuffling 
along in her ample to’b and hhab‘arah of new, 
and rich, and glistening silks, and one who 
scents the whole street with the odour of musk 
or civet as she passes along, with all that ap- 
pears of her person scrupulously clean and de- 
licate, her eyes neatly bordered with kohhl 
applied in the most careful manner, and the 
tip of a finger or two shewing the fresh dye of 
the hhen’‘na, and by her side a little boy or| 
girl, her own child, with a face besmeared with 
dirt, and with clothes appearing as thou;zh 
they had been worn for months without beiuag 
washed. Few things surprised me so much as 
sights of this kind on my first arrival in this 
country. I naturally inquired the cause of 
what struck me as so strange and inconsistent ; 
and was informed, that the affectionate mothers 
thus neglected the appearance of their children, 
and purposely left them unwashed, and clothed 





them so shabbily, particularly when they had to 
take them out in public, from fear of the evil 
eye, which is excessively dreaded, and especially 
in the case of children, since they are generally 
esteemed the greatest of blessings, and, there- 
fore, most likely to be coveted. The children 
of the poor have a yet more neglected appear- 
ance: besides being very scantily clad, or quite 
naked, they are, in general, excessively dirty ; 
their eyes are frequently extremely filthy; it is 
common to see half-a-dozen or more flies in 
each eye unheeded and unmolested. The pa- 
rents consider it extremely injurious to wash, 
or even touch, the eyes, when they discharge 
that acrid humour which attracts the flies: 
they even affirm that the loss of sight would 
result from frequently touching or washing 
them when thus affected; though washing is 
really one of the best means of alleviating the 
complaint.” 

Some folks tell us that the Mahommedan re- 
ligion is declining ; but it cannot be for want 
of inducement to remain true in the faith. 

** It is said that the souls of martyrs reside, 
until the judgment, in the crops of green birds, 
which eat of the fruits of Paradise. Women 
are not to be excluded from Paradise, according 
to the Mohhammadan faith ; though it has been 
asserted, by many Christians, that the Moos'lims 
believe women to have no souls. In several 
places in the Ckoor-a’n, Paradise is promised 
to all true believers, whether males or females. 
It is the doctrine of the Ckoor-a'n, that no 
person will be admitted into Paradise by his 
own merits; but that admission will be granted 
to the believers merely by the mercy of God ; 
yet that the felicity of each person will be pro- 
portioned to his merits. ‘The very meanest in 
Paradise is promised ‘ eighty thousand servants’ 
(beautiful youths, called welee’ds, or wilda’n), 
* seventy-two wives of the girls of Paradise’ 
(hhoo’ree’yehs, or hhoo'r el-’oyoo'n), ‘ besides 
the wives he had in this world,’ if he desire to 
have the latter (and the good will doubtless 
desire the good), ‘ and a tent erected for him 
of pearls, jacinths, and emeralds, of a very large 
extent ;’ * and will be waited on by three hun- 
dred attendants while he eats, and served in 
dishes of gold, whereof three hundred shall be 
set before him at once, each containing a dif- 
ferent kind of food, the last morsel of which 
will be as grateful as the first :’ wine also, 
* though forbidden in this life, will yet be freely 
allowed to be drunk in the next, and without 
danger, since the wine of Paradise will not 
inebriate.’ We are further told, that all super- 
fluities from the bodies of the inhabitants of 
Paradise will be carried off by perspiration, 
which will diffuse an odour like that of musk ; 
and that they will be clothed in the richest 
silks, chiefly of green. They are also promised 
perpetual youth, and children as many as they 
may desire. These pleasures, together with the 
songs of the angel Isra’fee’], and many other 
gratifications of the senses, will charm even the 
meanest inhabitant of Paradise. But all these 
enjoyments will be lightly esteemed by those 
more blessed persons who are to be admitted to 
the highest of all honours—that spiritual plea- 
sure of beholding, morning and evening, the 
face of God. The Moos‘lim must also believe 
in the examination of the dead in the sepulchre, 
by two angels, called Moon’kir and Nekee’r, of 
terrible aspect, who will cause the body (to 
which the soul shall, for the time, be re-united) 
to sit upright in the grave,* and will question 
the deceased respecting his faith. The wicked 

* «© The corpse is always deposited in a vault, and not 


placed in a coffin, but merely wrapped in winding-sheets 
or clothes,” 


they will severely torture; but the good they 
will not hurt. Lastly, he should believe in 
God’s absolute decree of every event, both good 
and evil. This doctrine has given rise to as 
much controversy among the Moos‘lims as 
among Christians ; but the former, generally, 
believe in predestination as, in some respects, 
conditional.” 

Of their humanity, we hear, “ An animal 

that is killed for the food of man must be 
slaughtered in a particular manner: the person 
who is about to perform the operation must 
say, In the name of God! God is most great!’ 
and then cut its throat, taking care to divide 
the windpipe, gullet, and carotid arteries. It 
is forbidden to employ, in this case, the phrase 
which is so often made use of on other ovca- 
sions, ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, 
the Merciful!’ because the mention of the most 
benevolent epithets of the Deity on such an 
occasion would seem like a mockery of the 
sufferings which the animal is about to endure. 
Some persons in Egypt, but mostly women, 
when about to kill an animal for food, say, ‘ In 
the name of God! God is most great! God 
give thee patience to endure the affliction which 
he hath allotted thee!’ If the sentiment which 
first dictated this prayer were always felt, it 
| would present a beautiful trait in the character 
‘of the people who use it. In cases of necessity, 
{when in danger of starving, the Moos'lim is 
{allowed to eat any food which is prohibited 
{under other circumstances. The mode of 
slaughter above described is, of course, only 
required to be practised in the cases of domestic 
animals. Most kinds of fish are lawful food ; 
so also are many birds, the tame kinds of which 
must be killed in the same manner as cattle ; 
|but the wild may be shot. The hare, rabbit, 
gazelle, &c. are lawful, and may either be shot 
or killed by a dog, provided the name of God 
was uttered at the time of slipping the dog, 
{and he haye not eaten any part of the prey. 
| This animal, however, is considered very un- 
clean: the Sha‘fe’ees hold themselves to be 
| polluted by the touch of its nose if it be wet, 
land if any part of their clothes be so touched, 
they must wash that part with seven waters, 
and once with clean earth: some others are 
only careful not to let the animal lick, or defile 
|in a worse manner, their persons or their dress, 
&c. Gambling and usury are also prohibited, 
and all games of chance; and likewise the 
making of images or pictures of any thing that 
has life.* The prophet declared that every 
representation of this kind would be placed 
before its author on the day of judgment, and 
that he would be commanded to put life into it; 
which not being able to do, he would be cast, 
for a time, into Hell.” 

Hereabouts we are told that ‘‘ Boo’zeh, which 
is an intoxicating liquor made with barley- 
bread, crumbled, mixed with water, strained, 
and left to ferment, is commonly drunk by 
the boatmen of the Nile, and by other persons 
of the lower orders. * * A similar 
beverage, thus prepared from barley, was used 
hy the ancient Egyptians. (Herodotus, lib. ii. 
cap. 77.) The modern inhabitants of Egypt 
also prepare boo’zeh from wheat and from 
millet in the same manner, but less commonly.” 

Is it from this boo’zeh that we have our 
English phrase boozy for drunken ? 

The next are also strangely characteristic. 

“The markets of Cairo, and the weights 
and measures, are under the inspection of an 








* «¢ Many of the Moos'lims hold that only.sculptures 
which cast a shadow, representing living creatures, are 
— but the prophet certainly condemned pictures 
also.’ 
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officer called the Mohh’tes'ib. He occasionally {his neighbourhood to prepare for receiving it, 
rides about the town, preceded an officer |and to wash it well, and make its coat very 
who carries a large pair of scales, and followed| smooth. The bath-keeper, annoyed at so ex- 
by the executioners, and numerous other ser-| traordinary a command, ventured to suggest, 
vants. Passing by shops, or through the| tbat, as the pavements of the bath were of 
markets, he orders each shopkeeper, one after; marble, the horse might slip, and fall; and 
another, or sometimes only one here and there, , also, that it might take cold on going out ; and 
to produce his scales, weights, and measures, lthat it would, therefore, be better for him to 
and tries whether they be correct. He also| convey to the stable the contents of the cistern 
inquires the prices of provisions at the shops! ofthe bath in buckets, and there to perform 
where such articles are sold. Often, too, he the operation. Moos'tuf’a Ka’shif said, ‘ I see 
stops aservant, or other passenger, in the street,!how it is; you do not like that my horse 
whom he may chance to meet carrying any | should go into your bath.’ He desired some of 
article 6ffood that he has just bought, and asks | his servants to throw him down, and beat him 
him for what sum, or at what weight, he pur- | with staves, until he should tell them to stop. 
chased it. When he finds that a shopkeeper! They did so, and beat the poor man till he 
has ineorrect scales, weights, or measures, or died. A few years ago, there used to be car- 
that he has ‘sold a'thing deficient in weight, or} vied before the Mohh’tes'ib, when going his 
above the regular market-price, he punishes | rounds'to examine the weights and measures, 
him on the spot. The general punishment is|&c., a pair of scales larger than that used at 
beating or flogging. Once I saw a man tor-/ present. Its beam, it is said, was a hollow 
mented in a different way, for selling bread tube, containing some quicksilver; by means 
deficient in-weight. A hole was bored through | of which, the bearer, knowing those persons 
his nose, and a cake of bread, about a span} who had bribed his master, and those who had 
wide, and a finger’s breadth in thickness, was , hot, easily made either scale preponderate. As 
suspended to it by a piece of string. He was the Mohh’‘tes‘ib is the overseer of the public 
stripped naked, with the exception of having | markets, so there are officers who have a simi- 





a piece of linen about his loins, and tied, with | lar charge in superintending each branch of the 
his arms bound behind him, to'the bars of a| Ba’sha's trade and manufactures; and some of | 
window ofa mosque, called the Ashrafee'yeh, | these persons have been allowed to perpetrate 
in the principal street of the metropolis, his, most abominable acts of tyranny and cruelty. | 
feet resting upon the sill. He remained thus| One of this class, who was named ’Al’ee Bey, | 
about three hours, exposed to the gaze of the! Na’zir el-Ckooma’sh (or, overseer of the, linen), | 
multitude which thronged the «street, and to| when he found a person in possession of a pri- 
the scorching rays of the sun. A person who vate loom, or selling the produce of such a 
was appointed Mohh’'tes‘ib, shortly after my | loom, generally bound him up in a piece of his 
former visit to this country, (Moos‘tuf’a Ka’-| linen, soaked in oil and tar; then suspended 
shif, a Koord) exercised his power in a most| him, thus enveloped, to a branch of a tree, and 
brutal manner, clipping men’s ears (that is,|set light to the wrapper. After having de- 
catting off the lobe, or ear-lap), not only for | stroyed a number of men in this horrible man- 
the most trifling transgression, but often for no | ner, he was himself, among many others, burned 
offence whatever. He once met an old man/to death, by the explosion of a powder-maga- 
driving along several asses laden with water-|zine, on the northern slope of the Citadel of 
melons, and, pointing to one of the largest of Cairo, in 1824, the year before my first arrival 
these fruits, asked its price. The old man put! in Egypt.” 

his finger and thumb to his ear-lap, and said,| The following is a singular remark :— 

* Cut it, sir.’ He was asked again and again, ‘* The Egyptian females arrive at. puberty 
and gave the same answer. ‘I'he Mohh’tes‘ib, | much earlier than the natives of colder climates. 


angry, but unable to refrain from laughing, 
said, ‘ Fellow, are you mad, or deaf?’ ‘ No,’ 
replied the old man, ‘1am neither mad nor 
deaf; but I know, that, if I were to say the 
price of the melon is ten fud’dahs, you would 
say, * Clip his ear ;’ and if I said five fud’dahs, 
or one fud’dah, you would say, ‘ Clip his ear ;’ 
therefore clip it at once, and let me pass on. 
His humour saved him. Clipping ears was the 
usual punishment inflicted by this. Mohh’tes‘ib ; 
but sometimes he tortured in a different man- 
ner. A butcher, who had sold some meat 
‘wanting two ounces of its due weight, he 
~_— by cutting off two ounces of flesh 
his back. A. seller of koona'feh (a kind 

of paste resembling vermicelli) having made his 
customers pay a trifle more: than was just, he 
caused him to be stripped, and seated upon the 
round copper tray on which the koona‘feh was 
baked, and kept so until he was dreadfully 
burned. He generally punished dishonest 

’ butchers by putting a hook through their nose, 
and hanging a piece of meat to it. morey 
, One day, a man carrying a large crate full of 
. earthen water-bottles prod Semennoo'd, which 
* he offered for sale as made at Ckin’é, he caused 
. his attendants to break each bottle, separately, 
t — the vender’s head. Moos'tuf’a Kashif 
so exercised his tyranny in other cases than 
those which properly fell under his jurisdiction. 





‘He once took a fancy to send one of his horses 
to a bath, and desired the keeper of a bath in 


Many marry at the age of twelve, or thirteen 
years; and some remarkably precocious girls 
are married at the.age of ten: but such occur- 
rences are not common. Few remain unmar- 
ried after sixteen years of age. An Egyptian 
girl, at the age of thirteen, or even earlier, 
may be a mother. The women of Egypt are| 
generally very prolific, but females of other | 
countries, residing here, are often childless ; 
and the children of foreigners, born in Egypt, 
seldom live to.a mature age, even when the 
mother is a native. It was on this account 
that the emancipated Memloo‘ks (or military 
slaves) usually adopted Memloo’ks. 

Several of the marriage ceremonies are very 
extraordinary. 

** Sometimes, before bridal processions, two 
swordsmen, clad in nothing. but their drawers, 
engage each other in a mock combat; or two 
fella’hhee'n cudgel each other with nebboo'ts 
or long staves. In the procession of a bride of 
a wealthy family, any person who has the art 
of performing some extraordinary feat to amuse 
the spectators is almost sure of being a welcome 
assistant, and of receiving a handsome present. 
When the seyd ’Om/ar, the Nackee’b el«Ashra’f 
(or chief of the descendants of the Prophet), 
who was the main instrument of advancing 
Mohham’'mad ’Al’ee-to the dignity of Ba’sha of 
Egypt, married a daughter about twenty-seven 





abdomen, and drawn out a large portion of his 
intestines, which he carried before him on a 
silver tray. After the procession he restored 
them to their proper place, and remained in 
bed many days before he recovered from the 
effects of this foolish and disgusting act. An- 
other man, on the same occasion, ran a sword 
through his arm before the crowding spectators, 
and then bound over the wound, without with. 
drawing the sword, several handkerchiefs, which 
were soaked with the blood. These facts were 
described to me by an eye-witness. <A spec. 
tacle of a more singular and more disgusting 
nature used to be not uncommon on similar 
occasions, but is now very seldom witnessed.” 

The facilities for divorce are strikingly enu- 
merated ; but we can only refer to these curious 
customs and practice. It appears that matrimo- 
nial and other female affairs are all carried on 
by female brokers, called Della'lehs ; quire, the 
Delilah who betrayed Samson ? 

* The women of Egypt have the character 
of being the most licentious in their feelings of 
all females who lay any claim to be considered 
as members of a civilised nation; and _ this 
character is freely bestowed upon them by 
their countrymen, even in conversation with 
foreigners. What liberty they have, many of 
them, it is said, abuse; and most-of them are 
not considered safe unless under lock and key, 
to which restraint few are subjected. It is 
believed that they possess a degree of cunning 
in the management of their intrigues that the 
most prudent and careful husband cannot 
guard against ; and, consequently, that their 
plots are seldom frustrated, however great may 
be the apparent risk of the undertakings in 
which they engage.” 

A singular story is related in proof of this: 
refer to page 389. 

The food of the lower orders is miserable. 
It ** chiefly consists of bread (made of millet or 
of maize), milk, new cheese, eggs, small salted 
fish, cucumbers and melons, and gourds of a 
great variety of kinds, onions and leeks, beans, 
chick-peas, lupins, the fruit of the black egg- 
plant, lentils, &c., dates (both fresh and dried), 
and pickles. Most of the vegetables they eat 
in a crude state. When the maize (or Indian 
cori) is nearly ripe, many ears of it are plucked, 
and toasted or baked, and eaten thus by the 
peasants. Rice is too dear to be an article of 
common food for the fella’hhee’n, and flesh- 
meat they very seldom taste. ‘There is one 
luxury, however, which most of them enjoy: 
and that is smoking the cheap tobacco of their 
country, merely dried and broken up. It is of 
a pale greenish colour when dried, and of a 
mild flavour. ° a ¥ 

‘* A young family is sometimes an insupport- 
able burden to poor parents. Hence, it is not 
a very rare occurrence in Egypt for children 
to be publicly carried about for sale by their 
mothers, or by women employed by the fathers: 
but this very seldom happens, except in cases 
of great distress. When a mother dies, leav- 
ing one or more children unweaned, and the 
father and other surviving relations are so poor 
as not to be able to procure a nurse, this singu- 
lar mode of disposing of the child or children is 
often resorted to: or sometimes an infant is 
laid at the door of a mosque, generally when 
the congregation is assembled to perform the 
noon-prayers of Friday; and in this case it 
usually happens that sume member of the con- 
gregation, on coming out of the mosque and 
seeing the poor foundling, is moved with pity 
and takes it home to rear in his family, not as 





years since, there walked before the procession 


a slave, but as an adopted child ; or, if not, itis 


a young man who had made an incision in his\taken under the care of some person until an 
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adoptive father or mother be found for it. A 
short time ago a woman offered for sale, to the 
mistress of a family with whom a friend of 
mine is acquainted in this city, a child a few 
days old, which she professed to have found at 
the door of a mosque. The lady said that she 
would take the child, to rear it for the sake of 
God, and in the hope that her own child, an 
only one, might be spared to her as a reward 
for her charity; and handed to the woman who 
brought the infant ten piasters (then equiva- 
lent to a little more than two shillings), but 
the offered remuneration was rejected. This 
shews that infants are sometimes made mere 
objects of traffic; and some persons who pur- 
chase them may make them their slaves and 
sell them again. I have been informed by a 
slave-dealer (and his assertion has been con- 
firmed to me by other persons), that young 
Egyptian girls are sometimes sold as slaves 
from other countries, either by a parent or by 
some other relation. The slave-dealer here 
alluded to said that several such girls had been 
committed to him for sale, and by their own con- 
sent: they were taught to expect rich dresses 
and great luxuries; and were instructed to 
say, that they had been brought from their 
own country when only three or four years of 
age, and that they consequently were ignorant 
of their native language, and could speak only 
Arabic. It often happens, too, that a fella’‘hh 
in a great state of poverty is induced, by the 
offer of a sum of money, to place his son in a 
situation far worse than that of ordinary slav- 
ery. When a certain number of recruits are 
required from a village, the sheykh of the 
village often adopts the plan that gives him 
the least trouble to obtain them, which is to 
take the sons of those persons who are pos- 
sessed of most property. Under such circum. 
stances, a father, rather than part with his son, 
generally offers to one of his poorer fellow-vil- 
lagers a sum equivalent to one or two pounds 
sterling, to procure a son of the latter as a sub. 
stitute for his own, and usually succeeds: 
though the love of offspring prevails among the 
Egyptians as much as filial piety ; and most 
parents have a great horror of parting with 
their children, particularly if taken for recruits, 
as is proved by the means to which they have 
recourse for the prevention of such an occur- 
rence. There is now (in 1834) seldom to be 
found, in any of the villages, an able-bodied 
youth or young man who has not had one or 
more of his teeth broken out (that he may not 
be able to bite a cartridge), ora finger cut off, 
or an eye pulled out or blinded, to prevent his 
being taken for a recruit. Old women and 
others make a regular trade of going about 
from village to village to perform these opera- 
tions upon the boys; and the parents them- 
selves are sometimes the operators. But, from 
what has been said before, it appears that it is 
not always affection alone that prompts the 
parents to have recourse to such expedients to 
prevent their being deprived of their children.” 
“‘ The Fella’‘hhee’n of Egypt resemble the 
‘awees in other respects. When a Fella’- 
hhah is found to have been unfaithful to her 
husband, in general, he, or ber brother, throws 
her into the Nile, with a stone tied to her 
neck ; or cuts her in pieces, and throws her re- 
mains into the river. In most instances, also, a 
father or brother punishes in the same manner 
an unmarried daughter or sister who has been 
guilty of incontinence. These relations are 
considered as more disgraced than the husband 
by the crime of the woman, and are often 
despised if they do not thus punish her.” 
With regard to literature we are told :— 





“ The literature of the Arabs is very com- 
prehensive; but the number of their books is 
more remarkable than the variety. The rela- 





tive number of the books which treat of religion | hair 


very cheap by being printed, would fall into 
the hands of infidels; and are much shocked 
at the idea of using a brush composed of hogs’ 
peg was at first done here) to apply 


and jurisprudence may be stated to be about) the ink to the name, and often to the words of 
one-fourth: next in number, are works on|God. Hence, books have hitherto been printed 
grammar, rhetoric, and various branches of|in Egypt only by order of the government: 
philology : the third in the scale of proportion, | but two or three persons have lately applied 
are those on history (chiefly that of the Arab | for, and received, permission to make use of 


nation), and on geography: the fourth, poet-| the government-press. 


ical compositions. 


I am acquainted with 


Works on medicine, che-|a bookseller here who has long been desirous 


mistry, the mathematics, algebra, and various |of printing some books which he feels sure 
other sciences, &c., are comparatively very! would bring him considerable profit; but can- 
few. There are, in Cairo, many large libraries; | not overcome his scruples as to the lawfulness 
most of which are attached to mosques, and | of doing so.” 


consist, for the greater part, of works on 
theology and jurisprudence, and _ philology. 
Several rich merchants, and others, have also 
good libraries. The booksellers of Cairo are, | 
I am informed, only eight in number; and 
their shops are but ill-stocked. Whenever a 
valuable book comes into the possession of one 
of these persons, he goes round with it to his 
regular customers, and is almost sure of find- 
ing a purchaser. ‘The leaves of the books 
are seldom sewed together; but they are 
usually enclosed in a cover bound with leather ; 
and mostly have, also, an outer case (called 
zurf) of pasteboard and leather. Five sheets, | 
or double leaves, are commonly placed together, 


one within another ; composing what is called 


a karra’s. The leaves are thus arranged, in 
small parcels, without being sewed, in order 
that one book may be of use to a number 
of persons at the same time; each taking a 
karra’s. The books are laid flat, one upon 
another; and the name is written upon the 


front of the outer case, or upon the edge of the| 


leaves. The paper is thick and glazed: it is 





'The Seven Ages of England; or, its Advance- 


ment in Arts, Literature, and Science, from 
the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. 
By Charles Williams. 18mo. Pp. 608. 
London, 1836. Westley and Davis. 
We have risen from the perusal of this book 
with much pleasure and profit; and, though it 
can hardly be called original, it is an able 
arrangement of the rise and progress of the 
literature, arts, and sciences of our country, 


‘from the earliest period to the present time, 


and does great credit to the reading and re- 
search of Mr. Williams. It is, as its title im- 
plies, divided into seven ages, namely, “* the 
escape from barbarism; of civilisation ; of dis- 
covery ; of learning; of science; of invention; 
and of progress:” in each of which there is 
something that will well repay the general 
reader. We shall make a few extracts to 
shew the style, and then leave the book to 
the favour it well deserves. 

Passing over the first, we proceed to the age 
of civilisation, between 1066 to 1420. One of 


mostly imported from Venice, and glazed in| the great steps in this era, was the invention - 


Egypt.” 


| of chimneys, for, as our author says,—“ One 


‘© I once, admiring some very pretty pipe-| only was allowed in a religious house, one in a 


bowls, asked the maker why he did not stamp | manor-house, and one in the great hall 
He answered, ‘ God | castle, or a lord’s house; but in other houses, 
My name is Ahh’mad’ (one of the they had only the rere dosse, a sort of raised 


them with his name? 
forbid ! 


of a 


names of the prophet): ‘ would you have me! hearth, where the inmates dressed their food 


put it in the fire?’ 


I have heard adduced as'and dined, and from which the smoke found 


one of the subjects of complaint against. the|its way out as it best could. The origin of 
present Ba’sha, his causing the camels and|chimneys has, indeed, been referred to the 
horses of the government to be branded with| Venetians and the middle of the fourteenth 
his names of ‘Mohamm’mad ’Alee.’ ‘ In the ‘century; but they are certainly of greater 
first place,” said a friend of mine, who men. antiquity in England.” 


tioned this fact to me, * the iron upon which | 


He then proceeds to the introduction of coal, 


are engraved these names, names which ought and gives some amnsing extracts from various 


to be so much venerated, the names of the pro- 
phet (God favour and preserve him!) and his | 


sources, whence it appears, that ‘* Henry III. 
granted a charter to the townsmen of New- 


nephew (may God be well pleased with him !), |castle-upon-Tyne, for liberty to dig coals in 
is put into the fire, which is shocking: then it | the vicinity of that place.” 


is applied to the neck of a camel, and causes | 
blood, which is impure, to flow, and to pollute: 
the sacred names both upon the iron and upon 
the animal’s skin; and when the wound is 
healed, how probable is it, and almost certain 
and unavoidable, that the camel will, when he 
lies down, lay his neck upon something un- 
clean.” A similar feeling is the chief reason 
why the Moos'lims object to printing their 
books. They have scarcely a book (I do not 
remember to have seen one) that does not con- 
tain the name of God: it is a rule among them 
to commence every book with the words, ‘ In 
the name of God, the compassionate, the mer- 
ciful,’ and to begin the preface or introduction 
by praising God, and blessing the prophet; 
and they fear some impurity might be con- 
tracted. by the ink that is applied to the name 
of the Deity, in the process of printing, or by 
the paper to be impressed with that sacred name, 
and perhaps with words taken from the Ckoor- 
a’n: they fear, also, that their books, becoming 








By our author’s account, there appears to 
have been little luxury about this period ; but 
he seems to forget the comparative value of 
money and goods, when ale was at 14d. the 
gallon, and field-labourers were hired at 1d. 
the day; but let us hear himself :— 

“* We have reached in this age so high a 
pitch of luxury, that we can hardly belive or 
comprehend the frugality of ancient times; 
and have, in general, formed mistaken notions 
as to the habits of expenditure which then 
prevailed. Accustomed to judge of feudal and 
chivalrous ages by works of fiction, or by his- 
torians who embellish their writings with ac- 
counts of occasional festivals and tournaments, 
and sometimes inattentive enough to transfer 
the manners of the seventeenth to the four- 
teenth century, we are not at all aware of the 
usual simplicity with which the gentry lived 
under Edward I., or even Henry VI. They 
drank little wine; they had no foreign lux~ 
uries ; they rarely or never kept male servants, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








a siecle 
except for husbandry; their horses; as we may 
guess by the price, were indifferent; they 
seldom travelled beyond their county; and 
even their hospitality must have been greatly 
limited, if the value of manors were really no 
greater than we find it in many surveys. 
Twenty-four seems a sufficient multiple when 
we would raise a sum mentioned by a writer 
under Edward I. to the same real value ex- 
pressed in our present money: but an income 
of 10/. or 207. was reckoned a competent estate 
for a gentleman ; at least, the lord of a single 
manor would seldom have enjoyed more. <A 
knight who possessed 150/. per annum passed 
for extremely rich. A gentleman’s house, 
with three or four beds, at that time, was ex- 


traordinarily well provided ; few, probably, had | 


more than two. The walls were commonly 
bare, without wainscot or even plaster; except 
that some great houses were furnishsd with 
hangings, and that, perhaps, hardly so soon as 
the reign of Edward IV. Of course, neither 
libraries of books nor pictures could have found 
a place among furniture. Silver’ plate was 
very rare, and hardly used for the table A 
few inventories of furniture extant exhibit a 
miserable deficiency. And this was incom. 


theory of negative and positive electricity was 
soon made, by M. Epinus, of the Academy of 
Petersburg, the subject of mathematical illus- 
tration. A more popular, and not less refined 
view of the same doctrine, was shortly after 
furnished by Mr. Cavendish, who combined 
delicacy of physical experiment with eluci- 
dations derived from the higher branches of 
mathematical science, and whose researches in 
electricity have the same exalted character as 
in the other departments of natural philosophy. 
The magnificent effects produced from the ac- 
cumulation of electricity by large machines 
and jars, soon led philosophers to reason, from 
artificial, concerning natural processes. Such 
an influence it was impossible to consider 
passive in the external world, and the most 
striking analogies soon led to the discovery of 
its most obvious operations. Dr. Stukely and 
the Abbé Nollet, had observed the similarity 
between the electrical spark and lightning and 
the report of thunder; but Dr. Franklin was 
the first philosopher who conceived the bold 
idea of bringing lightning from the clounds— 
who first imagined that by pointed conductors, 
charged electrical clouds might be made harm- 
|less, and the matter of the thunderbolt quietly 





parably greater in private gentlemen’s houses! conveyed from the atmosphere to the earth. 
than among citizens, and especially foreign! The simple apparatus of a school-boy’s kite, 
merchants. In an inventory of the goods he-| held by means of a silk handkerchief attached 
longing to Contarini, a rich Venetian trader, | to a hempen string, with a key for a conductor, 
at his house in St. Botolph’s Lane, there ap-| enabled him, in June 1752, to verify this grand 


pears to have been not less than ten beds, in 
1481, and glass windows are specially noticed 
as movable furniture. No mention, however, 
is made of chairs or looking-glasses.”’ 

We now proceed to the age of invention, 
between 1730 and 1800; among the most inter- 
esting of the subjects of which, was the discovery 
of the Leyden phial. Mr. Williams gives some 


pleasant notices of electricity and galvanism, | 


from which we extract the following, with 
which we shall conclude, again recommending 
this book to our readers :-- 

* No single philosophical discovery ever ex- 
cited so much popular and scientific attention 
as that of the Leyden phial. In the same 
year in which it was discovered, a number of 
itinerant experimenters procured a livelihood 
in different parts of Europe, by travelling from 
place to place, and shewing its operation. 
About the middle of the last century, an im- 
mense number of facts had been ascertained, 
which were constantly accumulating, and some 
principles had been developed; but a general 
theory for connecting the insulated observ- 
ations, and giving them the form of a body of 
science, was still wanting. The foundations 
for this theory were laid by the ingenuity and 
industry of our countryman, Dr. Watson; the 
construction of it is owing to the sagacity of 
Dr. Franklin. He proved that the conductor 
in contact with the rubber of the electrical 
machine, had an opposite electricity from that 
of the great conductor; that the outside and 
inside of the Leyden phial were likewise in 
opposite states; and that an equilibrium was 
made by their mutual agency; and he referred 
all the phenomena to the redundancy or de- 
ficiency of a single fluid. The experiments 
adduced by Dr. Franklin in support of his 
hypothesis were most ingeniously contrived, 
and happily executed. A singular felicity of 


induction guided all his researches, and by | 
small means he established very grand truths, 
He endeavoured, too, to remove all mystery 
and obscurity from his subject; he wrote 
equally for the philosopher and the uninitiated; 
and he rendered his details amusing as well as 
conspicuous, elegant as well as simple. The 





jidea. The practical application soon followed, 
and, what rarely happens, the same philosopher 
had the glory of discovering a noble principle 
jin nature, and of making it of public utility.” 
a tia 











Summer Visits to Cottages in a Country Vil- 
lage ; with Observations on the Morals and 
Habits of the Inhabitants, and particularly 

| Evemplifying the Pernicious Effects of Beer- 

' Houses. By Mrs. Bowles, of Bremhill, Au- 

| thor of * Village Characters,’ &c. Pp. 54. 

| London, 1837. Rivingtons. 

| Tae sterling, practical, and active piety and 

benevolence of the wife of the excellent incum- 

| bent of Bremhill, as reflected in these pages, 
| which, indeed, only illustrate her own life of 
| daily well.doing, are eminently becoming in the 
consort of one so highly esteemed in the literary 
and Christian world. We wish that every pea- 
sant. and mechanic in the empire could read 
what she has written. The examples of the 
baneful effects produced by beer-houses, and by 
less pernicious habits, which, nevertheless, tend 
to much unhappiness in the country, are so 
simple and so evidently drawn from facts, that 
they must produce a very beneficial effect on 
the morals of every member of the industrious 
orders, not absolutely sunk in depravity, and 
lost alike to reflection, and the sense of human 
and religions duties. The contrasts between 
the well and the ill-regulated individuals who 
have come under Mrs. Bowles’ observation, are 
full of affecting incidents: from her pen, the 
short and simple annals of the poor are gifted 
with a power to touch the heart, and reclaim 
the wandering. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Rook of Sports, Athletic Exercises, and Amusements, 
by W. Martin, Author of the ‘* Parlour Book.” Pp. 238. 
(London, Darton and Clark).—A nice boy’s book, in 
which the playing of juvenile games is well described, 
from marbles to cricket, and from hunt the slipper to 


is, we think the student of the beautiful language of 
Greece will feel much obliged to Dr. Ewans for this copy- 
book. A free translation of the adage might run, ** Writ. 
ten letters remain fixed on the memory ;” and thus, there 
can be no better way of impressing the pot-hooks and 
hangers of the Greek upon us than by copying them, ina 
fair and firm hand, as here instructed. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE EUPHRATES, &c. INTERCOURSE WITH 
INDIA. 
CotoneEr CuEsNEY,* in a letter promulgated 
at Bombay, thus speaks of the late expedition, 
&c. respecting the intercourse with India by 
steam. “ As far as the Euphrates is concerned, 
if my observations have not failed me, it will 
prove to be an easier river to ascend than the 
Rhine, the Danube, or even the Nile. I pre- 
sume that the main object desired by every 
friend of India, is a regular communication for 
the mails, at all events, and for passengers also, 
if it can be managed without a heavy loss ; but 
the fear of the latter seems to have deterred 
private speculation in England, unless 65,0007. 
a year is first promised by government; and 
‘the discordant proceedings at the different 
presidencies of India have not been altogether 
calculated to obtain so large a bonus in these 
times, especially, as I presume that 12 voyages 
a year might be made to and from Suez, at a 
loss of about 40,000/.; or a similar number 
along the Euphrates, by sinking 8 or 10,000/. 
annually. Without joining in the reproaches 
which are the consequences of those unhappy 
discussions, and which have prevented any 
thing like real efforts, it cannot be denied, that 
if the Indian public were to step forward with 
50 or 100,0007. as the foundation of a company 
to open the Red Sea, the remainder would be 
readily subscribed in England, so as to put that 
route into speedy and full operation : but as 
such a project has not all the fascinations of a 
bank, it is to be feared that our hopes rest on 
government alone; and if I am not greatly 
mistaken, they will not be disappointed. With 
reference to public feeling and convenience, it 
is to be hoped that something more satisfactory 
will be attempted when the new steamers 
reach India. Three steamers, with the 
assistance of a sailing vessel occasionally, and 
having two small steamers on the Euphrates, at 
the annual cost of 25007. each, would, consider- 
ing the shorter voyage to Mohammerah, enable 
the government to open the Red Sea as well, 
by alternate monthly voyages during the next 
18, or such other times as might be sufficient 
to demonstrate to the world all the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, before we establish 
one of them: permanently, or both at different 
seasons, should this be more suitable. It 
appears to me that there are several good rea- 
sons for opening both routes at the same time. 
Ist. The three steamers could not keep up @ 
monthly communication to Suez; but by going 
the shorter voyage alternately to the Gulf, they 
might keep up the twelve voyages for a time, 
say nine voyages in each direction. 2d. We 
are not quite sure that either of the routes would 
be practicable at all seasons, and a continued 
experiment can alone decide this point, and at 
the same time the relative speed, expense, &c. 
3d. Plague is said to exist in Egypt and Syria 
almost always at different times, therefore, the 
lone might be opened whilst the other is shut, 
! 





* The colonel, and several of his companions, who have 





chess; swimming, angling, and a few chemical and phi- | escaped with life from this difficult enterprise, are now, 
losophical amusements, are also treated of, in 4 manner | we observe, in London; to receive, we trust, from the £0- 
adapted to youthful capacities; and the whole, embellished | vernment of the country, those rewards and distinctions 
with so-so prints of the principal sports. | to which their gallantry and perseverance, under so many 

Dr. Ewan’s Greek: Copy-Book, (London, Longman and. privations and perils, so pr i y i them. 
Co.)— Litera scripta manet is said in Latin; and we do| In them the love of science, and the brave contempt of 
not know that the more ancient Greeks had a saying to! danger and death, so inherent in the English character, 
the same purpose ; if we did we would quote it. As it} are equally the objeets of regard and admiration. 1. LG, 
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either from this cause, or war disturbances, &c. | 
4th. The commercial and piratical relations of 
the Persian Gulf, and our interests in Persia | 
itself, require, at least, occasional and regular | 
communications, which would be secured by 
the double line of the Red Sea and Euphrates ; | 
and if neither of them should fully answer our | 
expectations, there will be the resource of eX: | 
perimenting on two others; the one being | 
along the river Tigris to T'rebezonde, and from | 
thence by sea to Constantinople, Malta, and, 
England; whilst the other would be through 
Persia to ‘I'rebezonde, and thence, by the Da-'! 
nube and the Rhine, to England, which may 
be said to be almost open already. The grand 


object is to have some regular communication | depicted. 


or other; but in the present progressive state 
of steam, we ought to begin with the shortest 
and cheapest lines possible, looking forward to 
more daring attempts some ten or 
years hence, when the monsoons may not only 
be overcome, but paying voyages made from 
Madras and Calcutta to Suez, as well as round 
the Cape. These objects cannot, however, be 
obtained until vessels are constructed to carry 
fuel at a cheaper rate, and for double the time 
that has been accomplishedas yet ; consequently, 


we ought to be content, for the present, with | 


what may be actually practicable from Bom- 
hay, either to Suez or the Persian Gulf, as 
experience may decide for or against the latter. 
I shall merely add, that if the Euphrates were 
wulv te contribute its mite to the good exuse, 
by being used at sueh times as the Red ses 
wav not be available from uny euuse whatever, 
ic would still deserve some dispassionate con 
sideration, as a mere auxiliary ; especially great 


moral and commercial benefits may be the con- | 


sequence of renewing ovr former intercourse 
through Arabia.” 





FINE ARTS. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Interior of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, with 

the Funeral Ceremony of his late Majesty, 

William the Fourth. From a Drawing made 

on the Spot, by Harry Willson, Esq. Welsh 
and Gwynne. 

A coop general view of this melancholy cere- 

monial, although in effect somewhat too light 

for so sombre au occasion. 


Ilis Grace the Duke of Wellington. Painted 
by J. Simpson ; engraved by G. H. Phillips. 
Hodgson and Graves. 

FINE mezzotinto whole length; tranquil 
and dignified, although on the battle-field ; 
and, in every respect, highly creditable, both to 
the painter and to the engraver. We wonder 
how many portr: 
been painted and published. | Numerous as 
they are, however, they are still not so nume- 
rous as the splendid achievements for which his 
country and the world are so deeply indebted 
to him. 


The Village Church. Painted by Mrs. Seyf- 
farth; engraved by J. Egan. Ackermann 
and Co. 

Peruaps there is no more pleasing spectacle 

in this country than the Sabbath gathering of 

a rural population to perform their duties to 

their Almighty Maker.* Mrs. Seyffarth has 

represented the scene with her usual abilities 
and taste. The widow and the orphan, buoyant 
youth and decrepid age, make up the mingled 
group. An interesting little episode of jea- 
* We hope many of our readers may remember, in 
Dr. Croly’s ** Paris in 1815,” the touching and exquisitely 


poetical description of the rural church in Engiand, and 
its Sabbath worship,—Ed, L. G. 


. 





twenty | 


aits of our great warrior have | 


I had looked upon va- 
cuity—not the ** palpable obscure ”’ of the poet : 
- F ‘ that had been satisfactory, compared with the 

The Hot Breakfast. Painted by C. Hancock ;| nonexistence before me—gradually, however, 
engraved by J. Porter. Hodgson and Graves. |and, apparently, at incalculable distance from 
TuE evils of a hot supper have frequently been | me, I distinctly saw the dark space making 
insisted on by medical advisers: those of a hot | way, as it were, for the appearance of some 
breakfast are here very humorously represented. | huge stranger. With amazing rapidity it 
party of curs, in their eagerness to taste its | reared its two heads of bronze. Coetaneously 
contents, have contrived to upset a pot of boil-| with this, daylight began to appear in one 
ing porridge; and several of them, unable to particular spot—the Goshen of the scene. The 


lousy shews that, even on so sacred an occasion, | was most refreshing. 
human passions cannot be wholly suppressed. 


‘escape, are suffering all the torments of scald- | Jight increased, evidently confining itself to 


ing, while others are anxiously waiting the one part of the heavens; for I could now see 
cooling of the Savoury mess. The various feel-! that it was above me. Midway the scene had 
ings of the canine conspirators are admirably assumed a glorious appearance—a city of pa- 

| laces and of towers (this was Piranesi); that 
| part of the sky which was light, not to speak 
| profanely, had become a perfect Elysium. On 
a scroli-work of clouds, such as Corbould, in 
i miniature, sometimes draws, I saw written, in 
One night, when I was younger than I am) beautiful characters, and in compartments, 
by a few years, ere the crow’s toot, with light | these words :—‘* And all the days that Adam 
but indelible touch, had marked my counte-) lived were nine hundred and thirty years: and 
nance — bodily pain, more than time, however, !he died.” “ And all the days of Seth were 
aids Madame Corbeau ; for, like Sisyphus and | nine hundred and twelve years : and he died.” 
his wearisome stone, I endure the daily toil of ‘* And all the days of Cainan were nine hun- 
suffering—never ending, still beginning—but, | dred and five years: and he died.” ‘‘ And all 
aroint thee! It was on a summer’s night, in| the days of Mahalaleel were nine hundred and 
the spring-tide of my life, that I dreamed a'ten years: and he died.” And so on in the 
dream—let not my readers turn away with a| same wav with Jared, and Methuselah, and 
j Lamech. 


\ 





SKETCHES. 
ONEIRODYNIA. 


| ** Behold, this dreamer cometh.” 


i] 


vawn-Lam not, with the varrulity of a grand. It is worthy of remark, that Enoch 
sire. going to aMliet them with the drowsy nar- did not appear in the list: it will be remen- 
rative of a baseless vision. At the period to bered that Enoch did not die,‘ for God took 
whieh | allude, my dreams, as painters say, him.’ This. therefore, was quite eongruous, 


setting aside, toa considerable extent, the asses 

tion of Dr. Philip, just quoted, that the mind, 
in such situations, is deprived of that control 
which it exercises in its waking moments. But 
then Enos, too, was absent, though we are ° 
told that “ Enos lived nine hundred and five 
years: and he died.’ This, too, I consider as 
a slumbering effort of mind. Awake, I knew 
that Enoch had not died: asleep, however, in- 
congruity stepped in, and mind tried to right 


their 
composition Was complete, and their colouring 
as in the present, was often exquisitely beauti- 
ful. Of late years, a habit of cigar smoking | 
| (resorted to as a sedative), for an hour or so at 
jnight, I imagine, has given a frivolous and, 
| Shallow character to my dreams; they are now | 
disjointed, incongruous in their parts, and ut- 
jterly absurd. To return: [ had a near and, 
|dear relative—a man in whom there was no 
| guile—eminently pious ; for obvious reasons he itself. ‘The similarity of Enoch and Enos act- 
| must not here be distinguished by other than ing on the sensorium, caused them both to be 
jan assumed name, Felix Goodman. He was| excluded, on the principle of making “ assurance 
| rather unwell. Methought,on the night inques- doubly sure.” On the last compartment of 
ltion, I was musing on Mount Lebanon—not the scroll, and following Lamech, there was 
| the mount of modern times, with its half dozen, written—** And all the days of Felix Good- 
cedars, but, as in the days of the sacred histo-|man were sixty and eight years: and he 
rians, when its trees were numerous, and full of| died.” I was contemplating the sublime pic- 
sap. A few days before, I had been turning over | ture with profound delight, when a loud knock- 
a volume of Piranesi, and my mind was filled| ing at the street-door awoke me; it was the 
with wonder by the contemplation of the stu-| servant of my friend announcing his death, 
pendous, yet elegant character of his architec-| which took place about ten minutes before. 
tural designs——as gigantic in conception as any | - 
thing, even from our own inimitable Martin. 
| Cam altogether unable to explain the philoso- | 


ads breudth and depth in their masses : 





| 





DRAMA. 

| phy of dreaming ; nothing quite satisfactory, English Opera. —On Monday was produced 
on the subject has ever been written—most!a musical entertainment, in two acts, called 
probably, never will be. From my notes of the Little Laundress, which, we are afraid, is 
a paper on sleep, by Dr. Wilson Philip, 1| rather too washy an affair to last long. Like 
find the doctor states, that those portions of | the soap bubble, it is too thin for continuance, 
the brain associated with mind are not, inj and, though equally transparent, we cannot 
‘¢ ordinary sleep,” so exhausted as not to be) say that we had much pleasure in sitting to see 
| disturbed by the internal processes going on at! through it. The Little Laundress's tub will 
j the time in the system. He thus accounts for | not do for the whale; yet Miss Rainforth, in 
dreaming, and adds, that the mind, in sleep,! Madelon, the heroine, sang sweetly and acted 
‘¢ is deprived of the control it exercises, during | well; Miss P. Horton did all that could be 
its waking hours, over the train of its thoughts ;”’| done for a very poor part; Mr. Compton, the 
hence, then, doubtless, the incongruities of | favoured lover, was more dry than his washer- 


dreams. So it was, in some degree, with me ;| woman flame might be supposed to be wet ; and 
I was on the top of the sacred mount: the} Mr. M‘Ian out-caricatured the caricature of an 
gloom of the vista was indescribably great. It) opera dancer. ‘There was some drollery in this 


was dark night; not a star twinkled. Tt was/ last, however; in Mr. Compton's Tvranquille 
the blackness of.funereal darkness, ‘‘ without there was none: and we could not but wonder 
form, and void.” As [ gazed, in painful un-} what so clever a wench as Madelon could see 
certainty, something like defined notions of} in the stupid Jout to induce her to abstain from 
substance entered my mind, and the sensation | kicking him down stairs. 
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The Colosseum.— The evening amusements 
here continue to be one of the pleasantest and | 
most entertaining lounges of the season, and! 
to attract nearly all the fashion that remains in | 
town. Braham occasionally sings; and his fa- | 
vourite songs are sure to attractacrowd. There 
is also a kind of grotesque ballet, one of the 
most laughable things that can be seen. Any 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











covered in the Maquiné cavern, viz. Cerous 
rufus, Caelogenys, Paca, Cavia aperia, six 
species of bats, four species of Mus lepus bra- 
siliensis, and Strix pectata. In the first-men- 
tioned cavern he found two species of rumi- 
nating animals, far larger than those now living 
in Brazil, and a megatherium, of the size of an 
elephant. 


agreeable party will enjoy the whole much: Munich, May 10.— We have received from 
and it must be a very disagreeable one, in- Dr.Ernest Firster, in Padua, further particulars 
deed, that will not be “ pretty considerably” | relative to the remarkable paintings of the 
diverted. fourteenth century, which he has discovered 
there, of which an account was published some 
time ago. This notice has already attracted 
VARIETIES. | numerous strangers, and contributed to make 
Weather- Wisdom. — The heavy rains of the | this valuable treasure generally known. Dr. 
past week were fairly foretold ; and, in justice Férster is, therefore, the more desirous to in- 
to the thunder storms of the last six weeks, we | form the public, through the same channel, of 
must notice that, if they have not visited Lon- the warm and active interest which, imme- 
don, they have been severely felt in other quar- | diately after the first notice, was manifested by 
ters. Lieutenant Morrison, for the ensuing! the imperial Austrian government. ‘ I wish,” 
days, predicts, ‘‘ The 26th and 27th colder.| he writes, ‘* that every body engaged in a 
Many changes. The aspects of the 30th denote | laudable undertaking might meet, not only in 
rough weather; violent thunder, or very cold. foreign countries, but in his own, with such 
Of Sept. dry and windy weather at the begin- | kind support, such attention, and such confi- 
ning, and rather warmer.” | dence, as I have enjoyed from the authorities 
Franco-English.—A curious specimen of this | here. Withont this aid, it would not have been 
oceurred the other day. A French gentleman, | possible to prosecute the discovery. Above all, 
rescued from a ducking in the Thames, and|J must mention Count Saccso, who ordered 
taken to an adjacent tavern, was advised to|that I should be supplied with every thing 
drink a tumbler of very hot brandy and water, | necessary. He also offered to fulfil the wish 
and thus addressed the waiter, who was mixing | expressed in my preceding letter, to have an 
it:—* Sir, I shall thank you not to make it assistant. ‘The magistrates have expressed their 
a fortnight.” ‘ A fortnight,” replied Joe, ! gratitude to me in a very obliging letter ; and, 
‘hadn't you better take it directly?’ ‘* Oh, | at the same time, did me the honour to confide 
yes,” said Monsieur, “ directly to be sure, but! to me the care of restoring a large fresco paint- 
not a fortnight — not tvo week.” jing, by Titian, which is justly considered here 
Homeopathy.—A bout forty homeopathic doc-| as a great treasure, and which was damaged 
tors have had a meeting at Frankfort, to dis. | last year by being struck with lightning, and 
cuss their new system and doctrines. Some of) was ‘entirely covered with mould. I have 
these came from Russia. | already executed this commission. The Kunst- 
Remarkable Caverns, Geology, Sc. in Brazil. | blatt ‘will publish letters, giving a circum- 
— Dr. Tund, the Danish traveller, now in| stantial description of the paintings in the 
Brazil, has discovered, in the mountain chains | Chapel of St. George.” 


i ¥ Lise ti | . ] " 
— ie a = ao a P = hag cen | Antique Casts.—The Dutch government has 
, { ey* ‘we , 
which, Sappa nova de Maquiné, in the Sierra | Uirected i pron wt A ign a 
ine | ape . : ¢ 
de Maquine, is one of the most remarkable. | 14 to he sold at fixed prices. ‘There are some 








The mountain consists of clay slate, flinty slate, | 
and limestone of the transition period, in} 
which last is the cavern described; the total 
length of which, from north to south, is 1440} 
feet, the height being from 30 to 40 feet, and 
the breadth from 50 to 60. It is separated by 
masses of stalactite into twelve divisions, of | 
which only three were known before Dr. Lund 
explored them. The others, especially the in- 
nermost, were of such extraordinary beauty, 
that his attendants fell on their knees, and ex- | 
pressed the greatest astonishment. On the river 
Velhas, the banks of which the traveller after- 
wards traversed, the vegetation assumes a pecu- 
liar character. ‘The inhabitants call the forests | 
catingas (white forests). ‘They form a thicket of | 
thorny trees and bushes, interwoven with para- 
sitical plants of the same nature. The leaves fall | 
in August, and, from the beginning of September | 
till the rainy season, the catingas are as bare as | 
European forests in winter. On this excursion | 
Dr. Lund had an opportunity of examining | 
nineteen caverns, all of which confirmed his opi- | 
nions of their geological formation. He has | 
collected many remarkable particulars respect- | 
ing the circumstances which must have taken 
place in a great inundation, as well as respecting 
its effects, and convinced himself, by several in- 
dications, that its course in South America was 
from north to south. In three of the nineteen 
caverns which he explored, he found petri- 
factions of quadrupeds, which he had not dis- 


very fine and rare specimens in this cabinet, 
which will thus become more familiar to 
untravelled cognoscenti and the public in ge- 
neral, 


The Thames Tunnel, we regret to hear, has 


| been filled with water from an opening above. 
| This is an unlucky design : fortunately, there 


is no loss of life on this occasion, but we fear, 
that though, as a foreign writer observed, the 
English have got tired of fine bridges, we shall 
not be gratified with their substitute under the 


) Water. 


The Desirable Bargain. 

Blest life-preserver ! many years at sea, 
Through storms and tempests I’ve been saved by thee; 
Yet, now forsale, dirt cheap ; child's caul! rare thing! 

And without sorrow, 

For to-morrow, 

Iam condemned to swing..—Teutha. 
Condemned Cell, Newgate, April 1. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Miss Agnes Strickland announces a work extremely 
pa gee to the present period, and with equal fitness 
placed under the Seaage of the queen. It is entitled 
‘* Historical Memoirs of the Quaens of England,” and 





| promises to contain much of their domestic as well as 


public history, diligently drawn from the most authentic 
sources. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Manual of Veterinary Pharmacy, by W. J. T. Mor- 
ton, 12mo. 6s, — Lays for all Hearts, by W. H. Prideaux, 
12mo. 3s.— Personal Narrative of Events by Sea and 
Land, from )00 to 1815, 12mo. 3s. 6d.— Homeopathy ; 3 





aaneiedimniaeeaniianateaain LT, 
Thesis, 8vo, 2s. 6d,— Charlie Seymour ; a Sunday Story, 
by Miss C. Sinclair, 18mo, hf.-bd. 3s.— Bible Lives, frow 
the New Testament, by B. H. Draper, 2 vols. 32mo. 
3s. 6d. hf.-bd.— Heaven Unveiled, by J. Freeman, 2d edj- 
tion, 2s, 6d.— E. Saunders on the Care of the Teeth, 12th 
edition, 3s. 6d. — Memoir of the Rev. W. Newman, D.D 
by George Pritchard, 8vo. 9s.—Dr. D. C. Macreight’s Ma- 
nual of British Botany, 12mo. 7s. 6d. — Voyages up the 
Mediterranean and in the Indian Seas, by J. A. Heraud, 
ost Bvo. 10s, Gd. — Wild’s Lincoln Cathedral, 2d edition, 
y J. Britton, 4to. 25s.; imp. 4to. 1/. 11s. 6d. — Drury’s 
Exotic wwe new edition, by Westwood, 3 vols, 
4to. Gl. 16s. Gd.— The Sick Man’s Employ, by J. Fawcett, 
D.D. 12mo, 2s. 64. — The Christian Reader, selected and 
arranged by J. Slater, 12mo. 5s.— Martin’s Colonial Li- 
brary, Vol. VIII. : East Indies, Vol. I. f.cap, 6s. — Uncle 
Horace; a Novel, 3 vols. post 8vo. by Mrs. S.C. Hall, 
ll, 11s. 6d.— Kindness in Women ; Tales, by T. H. Bayly, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1837. 


August. Thermometer. — | Barometer, 
Thursday..17 | From 47 to 79 | 2997 to 29098 
Friday ---- 18 eves 46 ++ 77 | 30°06 -- Stat, 
Saturday -- 19 cose 48 ++ 77 3004 -- 24-99 
Sunday +++. 20 | sees 54 ++ 75 2982 -- BH) 
Monday -- 21 coos 48 74 29°98 .. 24 
Tuesday -- 22 core 46 ++ 71 3005. BUS 
Wednesday 23 core 45 7 29°98 ++ Stat, 


Prevailing wind, S.W. 

Except the 18th, and two following days; generally 
cloudy, with frequent rain: thunder at times during the 
afternoon of the 17th. 

Rain fallen, +25 of an inch. 


Edmonton. Cuarues Henry Apdans, 
Latitude. -- -51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude. - 3 51, W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We have received the following letter from Mr. Parsey: 
To the Kditor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sir, —As your notice of my lectures delivered on the 
7th and 14th instant, at the Marylebone Literary and 
Scientific Institution, signifies that I spoke objectionably 
of science and scientific men, &c. I trust you will give 
publicity to the following remarks in your next paper :— 
So far from speaking disrespectfully, I stated that, in 
making any remarks on science, they would be expressed 
with a ‘* hearty desire to benefit, rather than to under- 
rate, |! importance of mathematics.” That the tone I 
assume being that to which I am not at all entitled, is a 
singular personality, consonant with the treatment I have 
met with from incompetent judges, but quite distinct 
from that of qualified scholars, whose testimonials of my 
merit are before the public. I challenge any scientific 
man to refute the original doctrines of Perspective of 
which I am the author. Your correspondent admits a 
convergence in the reality ; and although art and science 
have never defined the AN it is evident, perpendicular 
— surfaces converge in the eye as well as parallel 

orizontals, when the angles of vision command that 
effect. ‘* 1 forget,” it is said, ‘* that a picture runs itself 
into _ tive ;” let me remark, if the length, breadth, 
and depth of a solid form, could be delineated on paper 
or canvass, of their geometrical dimensions, by parallel 
lines, then, by peculiar position of the picture, it might 
run itself into true perspective; but as the facial surfaces 
only can be drawn geometrically, and the receding sur- 
faces are obliged to be drawn in perspective, no position 
of the picture can run the former into perspective, with- 
out running the rest into false delineation, so that a pure 
optical outline on the picture can only be pronounced 
scientifically true. I am, &c. Artuur PAnsey. 

No. 23 Piccadilly, 21st Aug. 1837. 

All personality we disclaim. We never even saw Mr. 
Parsey until the evening of the 7th instant; and the re- 
marks which we made in our last Number were dictated 
solely by a sense of our public duty. ‘The precise words 
used’ by Mr. Parsey, in his lectures, we are unable to 
quote; but, unquestionably, the substance of them was, 
that, not in perspective alone, but in the mathematical 
sciences generally, there were many important errors, 
obstinately persevered in, which he hoped he should, at 
some future period, be able to rectify. Mr. Parsey also 
spoke of the reluctance and hostility with which sugges- 
tions of improvement were received ; and instanced a case 
—that of the National School of Design—in which he had 
been unable to succeed in procuring the adoption of his 
peculiar views of perspective. Now we have the pleasure 
of knowing a great many of the scientific men_of this 
country, and we have always observed, that, so far from 
entertaining ungenerous or illibcral feelings on such sub- 
jects, they welcome, with cordiality, any alleged disco- 
very which seems to them calculated really to advance 
the cause of science, 

The latter part of Mr. Parsey’s letter is so obscurely and 
incorrectly expressed, as to be nearly, if not altogether, 
unintelligible. It certainly contains nothing, 1 the 
slightest degree, applicable to the objection to one of Mr. 
Parsey’s “* new principles,” which we stated last week« 

Carmen Amoris declined, with thanks. 


Errara.—In last week's Gazette, page 528, col. 1, line 
16 from bottom, for Pehlion, read Pehlevi; and in the 
same col. line 4 from bottom, for Mose and Fem, read 
masc, and fem, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
OW OPEN.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S 


PARK.—New Exhibition, representing the Interior of 
the Basilica of St. Paul, near Rome, fore and after its Destruc- 
tion by Fire; and the Village of Alagna, in Piedmont, destroyed 
by an Avalanche. Both Pictures are painted by Le Chevalier | 
Kouton. 

a daily, from Ten till Five. 


"4 ING'S ; COLLEGE, London.—SENIOR 
DEPARTMENT. — The Classes in Theology, the 
Classics, Mathematics, ish Literature, and History, a 
the Superintendence of the Principal and Professors, the Rev. 
G. Hall, R. W. Browne, and T. Dale, will be re-opened on 
‘Tuesday, the 3d October. 
The Classes for Private en in Hebrew, the Oriental, 
and other Foreign I. on thesame day. 
Junior Department.—The Ciasses i in the School were re-opened 


on Tuesday, the 15th instant. 
August 16. H. J. ROSE, B.D. Principal. 
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' 
TO ARTISTS, eae i AND ADMIRERS OF THE 
¢ ARTS. \7 


JYARLOUR'S "POR TABLE SKETCH.-! 


ING-CASE, or DELINEATOR, is confidently recom- | 


mended to the notice of all persons attached to the Science of 
Drawing, as being infinitely superior to the Camera Lucida, and all 
other instruments hitherto invented, for the purpose of Sketching. | 
The Sketching-Case may be held in the hand, and a correct 
Drawing made of any object or landscape; or it may be attac reg 
to a table, in the same manner as the Camera Lucida. It i 


simple in its management, and does not exceed, in size, the ae | 


mon Sketching-Book. Manufactured for the Patentee, by Reeves 


and Sons, 150 ¢ heapside ; may be had, also, of Smith and War- | 


ner, Marylebone Street, Piccadilly; Jones and Son, Opticians, 
Charing Cross; and at all other Opticians’ and Artists’ Reposito- 
ries, Ladies and Gentlemen who have the Camera Lucida may 
have the Delineator affixed to their own stem. 


SNow ready, a Whole-length Portrait of 
rah) 
IS GRACE the DUKE of WEL- 
LINGTON, K.G. &c. &c. &c. 
~ Engraved by EB. H. Phillips, from the original Picture, just 
painted by John Simpson, for the Junior United Service Club. 
Price, Paints, 1d, lls. Gd. ; nb 31. 38.3; Proofs before 
5 
5l. 5s. 
London: Hodgson and Viraves, Pe Printsellers to the Queen, 
te) 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SOUTHGATES’ ROOMS, 

Books, Coins, Antiquities, &c. 
By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT bine WEEKLY SAL E- ROOMS, 

22 FLEET STREET. 
ON THURSDAY, AUGUST 31, AND TWO 
FOLLOWING DAYS, 
Being the remaining Portions of the Collections of Thomas 
Fisher, Esq. F.S.A, and John Kemp, Esq. F.S.A. 


Among which are, Hunter's History of Doncaster, 2 vols. ; 
Polwhele’s Devonshire ; Dugdale’ 's St. Paul's, by Ellis; Hasted’s 
Kent, Vols. II. IIL, and IV. 3 Bigland’s Gloucester and Genea- | 
Jogical Collections; Luther's ‘German Bible, in antique binding ; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 26 vols.; Bibliotheca Gloucestrensis; 





Yates’s St. Edmond’s Bury ; Meng vein Monachism; Glou- | 


cester; Eneyclopwdia and Foreign Topography; Lodge's Por- 
traits, 12 vols.; Nicholls’s Bacren oe of his Anecdotes, 6 vols. ; 
Nicolas’s Teatamenta Vetusta, 2 vols.; Gent's Ripon; Large 
Paper Copies of Annuals; several Portfolios of Topographical 
Prints, arranged in Counties; also of Portraits, to illustrate va- 
rious Historizal Works; Drawings, Oil Paintings, Gilt Frames, 
&c.; a Cabinet of Coins and Medals, consisting of Greek, 
Roman, Karly English, Indian, and other Foreign Coin; a Col- 
lection of Roman Remains, Curiosities, Casts from the Antique, 
Bronzes, &c 
May be viewed, and Catalogues, price 1s. had at the Rooms, 
Money Advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ Stock, 
upon Libraries, and on Literary ‘Property is in General 


MUSIC. 


Dedicated, by _—_ permission, to his _— the Lord 
. rchbishop of Canterbur 
JISALMS Send HYMNS for the SERVICE 
of the CHURCH. 
The Words selected by the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, M.A. 
The Music, including Chants for the Services, and Responses ; 
ms the Commandments, with the Words at length, and a concise 
ystem of Chanting, selected, composed, and arranged (for four 
voices, but applicable a s two or one), 
J.B. SALE, 
Musical Instructor a het Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, 
4to. neat in morocco po price 25s 
we be had of Mr. J. B. Sale, 25 Holywell Street, Millbank, 
estminster ; — by order, of the principal Booksellers and 
Masic Warehow 
“A great advance on the works we have second had con- 
nected with our church and cathedral service.”— 
“One of the best collections of tunes which we have yet seen. 
w Bet. a2 altng i of musical t Well 
Musical W e distinguished pattonege under which it pl. — 
“A anawe of psalm tunes 
country."—Léterave Pree certainly unequalled in this 


In 18mo, neat in cloth, 1s.; extra gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


A Selection of Psalms and Hymns. By the 


bax lt. He Milman, M.A.; with Mr. Sale's Concise System of 


Londan : Nichols and Co, 25 Parliament Street, 














BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
On the Ist of September was published, 
HE PICTORIAL HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, Part VIL, price 2s. The Work is also pub- 
lished in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 
The First — 5 form « Half-Volume, and are issued, 
i and lettered, price 10s, | 
| The Pictorial Bible, Part XIX. price 2s. 


} The Work is also published in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each. 


Hu 











1 On the Ist September will be Mihed, f.cap 8vo. price 6s. 


the Second Vol 
OMESTIC ECONOMY; on the 
i pee aud Preparation, the Uses ana Abuses, of 


By MICHAEL DONOVAN, 


Late Professor of Chemistry, Materia Medica, and Pharmacy, 


to the Apothecary’s Company in Iretand. 
Forming Vol. 94 of Dr. Lardner’s “ Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
London . Longman and Co, ; and John Taylor 





Two Volumes are now completed. The First Volume, 
to the End of Ruth, containing 226 Woodeuts, handsomely poof 
‘in cloth, price 17s, he Second Volume extends from Sa- | 
{ muel to the End of Isaiah, and contains 840 pages of Letter-press, | ' 
| with 321 W codauts, price One Pound. The Third Volume will | 
| complete the Work 


London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. 





Under the ee of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, 
On the Ist of September will ‘be published, ! 
ol 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part LXV.) 1 
Price 67. M. 
The Penny Cyclopedia, Part LVI. 
6d, bound in cloth, uniformly with the preceding Volumes, } 
which may be obtained through every Bookseller. 
London: Charles Knight and Co. 22 Ludgate Street. R, 





ORTRAI T 
! Colburn’s wo Monthly Magazine and Humorist, for 
September, ah 3s. 6 
ted by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
Will be embelliteed with a finely engraved Likeness of 
1 Her Majesty, from a Drawing by Miss eager 
Those who desire to secure the early ! i rT 
to give their orders immediately to their respective Hook sellers. 
The following Portraits have appeared*in the New Monthly 
se the present Year :—Lady Charlotte Bury—The Rev. G. R. 








Gleig—Mrs. Gore— B. Dp msg Fsq.—Miss Landon—James L 
Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; sold, also, by J. Hatchard and 
Son, Piccadilly. 


Smith, Esq. and His late Majes: 
| Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 ‘Great Marlborough Street. 
| 


On Monday, August 24, will be Lo pre square 12mo, 


price 7s. bound and letter 
HE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN. 


ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M,A. 
Translator and oo of Scheller’s Latin Lexicon for the 
dxford University Press. 

Being an po... of Mr. Riddle’s Complete Latin-English 
Dictionary, compiled from the best Sources, chiefly German, and | 
adapted to the Use of Colleges and Schools. 8vo. price 21s. cloth | 
boards. 

In these Dicti ies especial at 








and order of Meanings, construction of Words, and ()uantities. 
In the smaller work, all Words of low style, or such as are other- 
wise useless to Beginners, have been omitt 

London: Longman and Co.; and J. Murray, Albemarle Street. 


"vor UME = TO comPr, at ‘atacand 
IWPER'S WORK 

- the 3ist instant an oe a, superb illustrated with a 

‘ignette View of Lady 





7 y} 

yon s Residence arc) Nihon, and a Portrait of Mrs. — 
(Administratrix to the Wil! of the Poet), Volume Fifteen o! 

’ 
Ts! ® ENTIRE WORKS cf COW PER, 
with a Life of the Poet, by the Editor, | 
ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. LL.D. Poet-Laureate. 

*,* The Fifteenth Volume completes this genuine and richly 
illustrated edition of Cowper. Many of the Letters have never 
been before in ie and the entire Volume is extremely interest- | 


ing. 
} e following are the Contents: 
The Life. of Cowper, by Dr. Southey. Vols. 
It 

The. Correspondence, incloding numerous | 
Letters not before printed. Vols. 1V. I. VII. 

The Poems, with many Originals. Vols. 
VIII. IX. 











| Empire; and a View of the 
| the Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris in 1763; in a Series 
| of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son, Continued to the Death 
William LV. of England. 


Ag 6d. The Eighth Volume has been recently completed, price | an and © 0.5 


jon has been paid to Ety-| 
mology, including the Greek Derivations; also to the number | S T RA FFOR D; 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
RUSSELL’S EUROPE, 
New edition, in 4 vols. 8vo, price 2/. 12s. boards, 
HE HISTORY of MODERN EUROPE ; 


with an Account of the Decline and Fall of the Reman 
Progress of Society, from the Rise of 


ondoa: Longman and (o.; T. Cope J. Richardson; J. 
Richardson; Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., and F. Riving- 


Price! bare Hatchard ‘and Son; Hamilton, AES 3 Harding and Co, ; 


mean; a and Co. ; Allen and Co.; san, Mar- 
: Bohn; Cowie and Co. ; J. Dowding; J. Bigg; 


J. Bain; T. hoes T.and W. Boone; M. Doyle ; K. Hodg- 
son; Gossling and Egiey: Smith, Elder, and Co.; ‘2 


- Bumpus; 


Mac kie; J. Templeman; J. and J. Maynard; B. Fellowes; 


— Booker and Dolman; J. Parker, Oxford ; J. and za. J, Deigh- 
on, Cambridge; G. and J. Robinson, Liverpool; and A. and C. 


TICE. 
of the Q UE EN. Black, Edinbusgh. 


12mo. 3s. board: 


HE NATURE of the “PROOF of the 


CHRISTIAN RELIGION; with a Statement of the 


particular Evidence for it (chiefly from Butler r). 
Designed for the Use of the more educated classes of Inquirers 


into Religious Truth. 
By D. B. BAKER, A.M. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
ondon: Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's 





mo. price ls. ints? 
XERCISES in ORTHOGRAPHY and 


COMPOSITION, on an entirely new Plan, containing 


NRY HOPKI 
Ounineate of a School at Bir 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; 
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